THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Vot. XXXVII. JANUARY, 1851. 


A SEQUEL TO SAINT LEGER. 


Shr nabt eud) wieder, fhwanfende Geftalten! 

Die frith fic) einft dem trithen Blick geseigt. 
PRerfudy’ id) wohl euch dieemal felt yu balten? 
Publ’, id) mein Her, nod jenem Wabhn geneigt? 
Shr drangt end yu! nun gut, fo mogt thr walter, 
Wie ihr aus Dunit und Nebel um mich fteigt ; 
Mein Bufen fillet fich iugendlicd erfchittert 

Yom Zauberhaud der euren Jug umuvittert. 


Dim dream-like Forms! your shadowy train 
YY } c l 


Sarnt Lecer.—See! the sun sinks behind the Engelhorn. The night 
will soon close us in. Are we far from the place you speak of ? 

Macktorne.—No: down this narrow steep, and over the next summit, 
then once more descending till we strike the Haslithal—a wild stream 
which we have to follow nearly a mile—and we may rest. It is but a 
half hour’s work. 

Saint Lecer.—I am glad of it. I do not fancy an open bivouae, 
like our last. You have literally fulfilled your promise: no traveller or 
tourist ever disturbed this solitude. 

Macktorne.— Nor any mercenary guide. And yet, we have Alp 
upon Alp, and the glacier, and beyond it the jirners, where one had best 
not venture. Still, if you please 
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Saint Leger. — Nay, I do not please. I am satisfied with the glacier. 
I will not ambitiously press farther: the firners for the more adven- 
turous. 

Macktorne. — But I would like to get a glimpse of the marvellous 
creatures who frequent there ; gliding silently —for they have no voice — 
among the ice-rocks. Do you know, they possess a strange power — that 
of changing into ice any one upon whom they breathe? What say you, 
shall we attempt it ? 

Saint Leger. — Let us first explore what is around us. We have not 
yet met the little maiden with the black dog, who dwells, you say, 
somewhere about here. 

Mack.orne. — Nor the young | girl of Gentilthal ; nor —— in short, my 
dear boy, now that we have gained our locality, let us not be in haste to 
leave it. Here are real sublimitie 's: none of the stale elves and fairies and 
demons of the Hartz 

Saint Lecer (interrupting).—I am sick of the very names of Hartz 
and of elves, and fairies, and demons, and Walpurgis nights - 

Macktorne.— And German philosophy and metaphysics. Go on, 
£0 on, 

Saint Leger. — Yes, of these too: of everything save what is before 
me. Here appears something to lay hold of ; the ws ay, if difficult, is fresh, 
and even now I feel the freshness within my heart; I enjoy a new life— 
a new vigor; I bre vine here. 


For sever: al wee si I have in en too ill to write. At one time I feared my 


narrative would remain unfinished: now however I enjoy a partial 
return of strength. Nature has once more rallied. It is not natural to 
die ; physiologists may hold the contrary, but they mistake a necessary 
for a natural event. It is necessary to die, but Nature resists the neces- 
sity to the last. 

‘With this renewal of e nergy I hasten to complete my history, and while 
recalling the circumstances which succeeded those last narrated, the 
mountain scene with which I begin this chapter presented itself—a very 
reality !— and, with perhaps a childish faney, I record the dialogue. 

Behold me now in an unfrequent: 1 part of the Gr: ande-Sche idegg, 
from one side of which rise the gigantic pe ‘aks of the Wetterhorn, and 
from the other, stretch along in eve ry direction those vast chains, extend- 
ing, link by link, until they penetrate France — Hungary — Italy. 

Macklorne is my only companion ; Robert Macklorne, whom I first 
met not a month ago. 

What has brought me here ? why have I rejected what I myself pro- 
posed? why renounced a purpose ‘of self- indulgence ? why, having the 
world before me, and its enjoyments within my grasp, have I turned 
aside? What of the anticipated journey into Spain, what of the 
romantic passes of the Pyrenees? Sounds the guitar no longer in my 

ears, nor the tinkling of the muleteer’s bell? Are the maidens of Anda- 
lusia no more a pleasurable vision? The soft skies and smooth waters 
and delicious climate of the South, why have they ceased to attract me? 
The Apennines, the Arno, Rome ! — why does it no longer thrill me to 
pronounce these names? Why, in short, have I not heeded the voices 
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within and around me, calling me to pleasure? why am I here with 
Robert Macklorne ? 

We experience always a strange sensation when an object we are 
striving to compass, and for which we were preparing to put forth our entire 
HS a is suddenly secured without our agency or effort: to pursue 
is the business of life: it is after we have reached the goal that we feel 
disappointed and ill at ease. 

When therefore Leila Saint Leger was suddenly and unexpectedly 
rescued from her impending fate, and I was left to rejoice in her happi- 
ness, I felt a species of disappointment of the kind | have mentioned. 
This was attended with a sort of vacancy of soul, an absence of 
purpose, a complete paralysis of energy, which made me miserable. It 
was just here that M: wklorne came to my aid. I found in him the 
opposite of every companion I ever had. He attached himself to me; 
he appeared to discern by intuition my character and feelings. When I 
was preparing to continue my journey, according to the plan I had pro- 
posed, he begged me to postpone it and go with him. ‘I will promise 
you,’ he said, ‘a deliverance from all unnatural excitement; I will take 
you where you can rest quietly and look abroad upon the strife you have 
already passed, and the pilgrimage which is already before you. Come 
with me: lo! I am your good genius! Perhaps it was a weakness to 
yield to the advice of a new acquaintance of whom I knew almost 
nothing — perhaps it would have been a greater weakness to let my pride 
stand in the way of following it. In my heart I felt a prompt assenting 

response to the invitation, and t: aking this for a token I did assent: so, one 
pleasant morning, just at sunrise, Macklorne and I sallied from the hotel, 
passed down the Kénig Strasse, and turned our backs upon Dresden. 
We walked cheerfully on until we had passed the suburbs, and were 
in the midst of green fields. ‘How do you feel now? said he; ‘ any 
symptoms of courage failing, of repenting the undertaking? I hope not. 
Drink in this refreshing air: it will fill you with a sense of freedom. 
Here we are—only think of it —us two: we have true hearts, no 
enmity toward a living creature, but with comfortable wishes for all man- 
kind. Come! let us lay ourselves upon the world: not the world of 
kings and queens and nobles, of palaces and courts; nor the world of 
wealth and traffic and business; nor indeed the world of scholars and 
students and thinkers and writers, dilettanti, cognoscenti, and so forth; 
nor yet the world of the learned profe ssions, whether of the priests, the 
doctors, or the scribes; nor, again, the world of easy competence and 
good eens nor the — of tavern life, of travellers and donkeys 
journeying hither and yon by land and by water; nay, none of these ; 
but the world of the humble and the laborious, the obscure and the i insig- 
nificant ; where are the cottager with his wife and children, and the maiden 
whose home is on the hill-side; where too dwells the patriarch who has 
lived to fourscore, and now enjoys repose, while he dandles the prattling 
infant on his knee and remembers how its parent used to frolic: the 
world of homely life, where throbs the heart of this great Universe, where 
the Farner looks down with love and compassion, where, since time was, 
should the world’s story have been written !’ 

Never had I seen Macklorne exhibit so much seriousness and so much 
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power. I se laid in ane by the bial and de dl ared that 1 would 
go with him upon such a pilgrim: uve to the ends of the earth. The 
matter being doubly ratified, we went on our way. I do not now propose 
to describe our route, or to detail the occurrences which happened day 
by day. We passed on foot through parts of Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
the Tyrol, and came to the country of the Grisons, and turned thence into 
the wild regions of Uri and Unterwalden. Not once on our journey had 
we entered a hotel or a scene of public entertainment. To Mac -klorne 
every place appeared familiar: he was equally at home in every spot, and 
always ready to turn the events of the hour into matter for agreeable dis- 
course. We adapted ourselves to the manners and customs of our enter- 
tainers, whoever they happened to be, and we never received aught but 
kindness and ready courtesy. The constant exercise which was thus 
imposed upon me, ‘the d: aily change of scene, the new habit of life, and 
the fresh class of human beings to whom I was thus introduced, left, at 
first, no op portunity for painful thought or reflection. The thoughts 
which did arise were natural, belonging to the place and the occasion. 
Meanwhile my whole frame was benefite d, my appetite was sharpened by 
exertion, and my repose was rendered unbroken and refreshi1 ie by health- 
ful fatigue. 

Here once more I present myself, and propose to continue a narrative 
which shall at least bear the stamp of truth. 


Although the sun had disappeared, it was still light, and as we 
descended from the sides of the Grande-Scheidegg we passed through 


beautiful forests of beech, mountain-ash, and pine, when, at last, [ dis- 
tinguished the distant murmur of the angry stream which Macklorne had 
told of, and in a few minutes we came to the Haslithal, which dashed 
along over broken crags and overhanging fragments, bounding from rock 
to rock as if charged with some errand of spiteful haste. 

‘ Here we were to rest,’ said I, ‘ but I see no sign of shelter ; indeed on 
this side everything appears wilder as we advance; upon the other, a 
better prospect is afforded, but how shall we cross? ‘ Follow me,’ replied 
Macklorne, ‘and you shall know. I hope the high water has not 
carried away our bridge.’ At that moment the sound of a Swiss horn 

was heard pl: vying the Ranz des Vaches. The music floated across the 
torrent, louder but less noisy than the mad stream; it was wafted away 
through the forests and up the mountains, and the n the echo seemed 
gradually to die along among the glistening ice-peaks of the glacier, 
while, nearer by, the strain penetrated my soul like some divine afflatus. 
So unexpectedly were my ears greeted by it, that I stood entranced. The 
favorite airs of every country are always adapted to its localities : how 
great then the advantage of listening to them there. Beside, we had 
not seen a habitation for many days, nor indeed a human being. These 
sounds, then, 

* How sweetly did they float upon the wings 


Of silence.’ 
I stopped, breathless with astonishment and delight. Macklorne, too, 
was equally pleased. ‘I thought, said he, after pausing several minutes 
until the melody was concluded, ‘I could not be mistaken. Yonder is the 
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hut, where we shall find ¢ good cheer for the wre aid here is the bridge, 
which leads us to it.’ This last consisted of rough timbers extended from 
either shore so as to rest upon some immense rocks that lay in the stream, 
around which the waters dashed and foamed until they plunged with a 
new fury down a craggy precipice and continued their course. I followed 
Macklorne across the narrow path, and reaching the other side, we saw, 
a little way up the bank, a small hut, at the door of which two peasants 
were dancing allemandes to the music of a rebee played by one of the 
party. They were surrounded by a number of shepherds and goatherds, 
who from time to time ap plaude ‘d the performances without stint. A 
more picturesque sight I had rarely seen, and I beckoned Macklorne to 
keep quiet to enable us to observe the sport. 

The couple who were dancing soon gave place to others of the com- 
pany, who struck out in a new measure, evidently delighting to astonish 
with fresh feats. ‘The scene was hilarious and gay. Large numbers of 
cows were grazing around, and goats could be seen pe srche d here and there 
upon the rocks, or nibbling at the short grass which grew between them, 
much more sweet than the prolific verdure of the valle *y ; while a portion of 
the herd, obedient to the summons of the horn, were alre: ady beginning their 
march homeward, occasionally stopping to crop some te mpting morsel, and 
then hastening on their way. How long we should have remained looking 
on in this manner I cannot tell; but presently two large dogs, who had 
been playing the part of patrol about the cottage, came snuffing toward us, 
with an air of doubtful import, which at least put in jeopardy the hope of 
a friendly reception. This was probably owing to our standing perdu so 
long; but when the *y saw us advance boldly to meet them, they appeared 
to be satisfied, and received us with as much cordi: lity as became dogs of 
their degree. We now joined the group, and were made welcome at 
once. At the same moment supper was announced, and we all went in to 
the meal. It consisted of cold chamois, an abundance of milk, hard 
bread, and very excellent cheese, concluding with a dessert of rich cream. 

The company was composed of ten persons, of whom but six lived on 
the premises. There were two chassewrs, with rifle-barrelled guns, on a 
hunting adventure, who had stopped for the night only; a peasant from 
the lower valley, who was belated, and a young man from ‘the village of Mey- 
ringen appare ‘ntly on an excursion of pleasure and recreation. “Although 
the hut was sm: all, the addition of two new comers appeared in no way 
to embarrass the inmates ; but stories were told, and jests were broken, 
and all joined in the laughter. Indeed, after so many days’ rambling on 
the mountains, what wonder that, with a full board, and a prospect of a 
good night’s rest, we should be as merry as any ? 

I was much amused at the efforts of the chasseurs, who entertained 
themselves during supper by making the peasant, who had chanced to 
stop at the hut for the night, a subject for their jokes. This individual, 
who went by the name of Dorpf, was apparently a harmless, good- 
natured, broad-shouldered fellow, with rather a stubborn mien, and a look 
of stolid obstinacy, which however was relieved by a sly gleam of intel- 
ligent humor that from time to time escaped from him. The chasseur 
most forward in conversation was somewhat undersized, of a Bavarian cast 
of features, with dark hair, keen black eyes which had a roguish mischievous 
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twinkle, and swat riivy countenance. ioe was call an Vie hol as Schwarzen, 
and he kept up an unmerciful attack on poor Dorpf; while his com- 
panion, a large, athletic, light-haired mountaineer, confined himself princi- 
pally to assaults on the cold chamois, the cheese and milk. 

‘So, said Schwarzen, wiping his lips and looking up with his mouth 
half full, ‘So, friend aa you concluded not to go through to-night ; 
pray, what was the trouble?) You were in time [ am sure, for you were 
here idling about when we cameup. A fine story I shall have to tell of 
you down yonder.’ 
an Dorpf did not like to cross too near the haunt of the wild shepherdess 
after nightfall; he feared the devil might claim his own!’ said the other 
chasseur. 

‘I fear the devil less than such an imp of Satan as thou! retorted 
Dorpf; ‘but I care not who hears me say it, I'll not put myself in the 
way of the stol/wurm after the sun sets; and wh: a I came over yester- 
day, it was in the forest below, under a large poplar’ 

‘And did you see it Dor pt, ? cried both chasseurs at once, dropping their 
bantering tone, and assuming an earnest one, while the rest of the eom- 
pany involunt: wily turned toward the peasant to hear the reply. Dorpf 
was not slow to pere ‘ive his advantage, and determining prudently to 
husband his resources, he held his peace. ‘Why don’t you answer?’ 
shouted the first oe ur; then, lowering his voice, ‘Come, that’s an 
honest fellow ; tell us, did you see it ? 

Dorpf nodded his head. ‘Jesu Maria! exclaimed the Bavarian, 
‘speak. ‘ What would you have more? said the other, doggedly. ‘1 
told you the ‘stollwurm’ lay under a large poplar when I came up, and 
that I was not the man to pass back that w: iy to-night. Schwarzen 
muttered a hard oath between his teeth, but immediately changing, he 
said in a coaxing tone, ‘ Tell us about the creature. I have coursed these 
forests and all the passes of the Wetterhorn and the upper and lower 
Alps, for many a year, and never yet have I seen the ‘stollwurm ?’ tell us, 
good Dorpf, how did the creature look? ‘I was hurrying along,’ replied 
the pe asant, ‘for it was late when I started yesterday, and having erossed 
below the bridge in order to save time, I ran through the woods until | 
was out of breath. | stopped to rest a moment, when, chancing to cast my 
eyes under this poplar, I saw a large cat’s head raised about two feet from 
the ground, with eyes of a bright yellow, turned on me. Gracious Heaven ! 
I never shall forget the eyes to my dying day: they were not savage, 
nor wild, nothing of the beast in them, but - human-like —a serious, 
penetrating, tranquil sort of eye, but yellow, very yellow. I now saw that 
this strange head belonged to an immense sorpe “nt, and that its folds were 
circled round and round, forming a large ring from which the head rose 
as [ tell you. [kept my eye fixed on the monster, and stepped cautiously 
backward till I lost sight of it; then I ran as fast as my legs e yuld carry 
me, out of the woods, and up the bare side of the mountain. You have 
the whole. Augh! say not a word further to me about it! Do you 
wonder now that I do not care to trust myself back that way to- night ?” 

The chasseurs were silenced. At leneth cne of them said to the other, 
in a low voice, ‘Comrade, it would be a fortune for us to take this crea- 
ture, dead or alive: you know the reward: no man yet has ever taken 
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a ‘stollwurm. The other shook his maak ‘T will not meddle with it : 
it is the devil, and nothing else. The conversation now flagged. Presently 
the chasseurs got up and prepared to extend themselves for the night : 
as they did so, Dorpf turned to us with a look of humorous significance, 
and made an expressive gesture of triumph as if he had fairly paid off an 
old score, and then resumed his former stolidity of countenance. The 
young man from Meyringen next prepared for repose. Macklorne and I 
followed the ex: amp le, and were soon sound aslee p- 

When we woke in the morning we found most of the inmates of the 
hut already stirring. While breakfast was preparing, Macklorne and I 
walked out to view the scene. The hut was situated at the foot of one 
of those mountains which, like stepping-ston s, border in a series the base 
of the higher Alps. Above and around, on three sides, summit after 
summit reared its head, disclosing every variety of soil, from the rich luxuri- 
ance of the meadow, to the eternal barrenness of the lofty peaks which 
glisten in perpetual snows. On the fourth side was an opening through 
which we passed. Involuntarily [ uttered an exclamation of delight at 
the prospect. I beheld an exquisite little valley, covered with grass having 
precisely the appearance of a rich carpet, and which was studded all over 
with beech trees and the Spanish chestnut. Several little streams gushed 
from the upper part of the field and coursed along through it, like lines of 
silver upon a cloth of green. On every side the Alps rose in awful gran- 
deur. All was peaceful and still. Not a sound of any kind broke upon 
the air. Away below us, as far as we could see, were numerous little vil- 
lages or hamlets, their thatched roofs shaded by cherry trees, and sur- 
rounded with sions of life and animation. Still farther I directed my 
gaze. ‘This way, over the Teufel’s Briicke and the St. Gothard, lay 
the fair plains of Lombardy, and beyond these — Italy ! while in the oppo- 
site direction, by the Hasli Valle y and the Grimsel, one could come to the 
Rhone and presently enter Savoy. 

Macklorne had advanced some distance before me: I seated myself 
upon a large broken crag of marble, to survey the scene more at leisure. 
Thus situated, cut off from all former interests and associations, have you 
never suddenly asked yourself, ‘ Where, at this moment, is such or such 
an one? of what are they now thinking? what are they doing? and has 
it not some etime s seemed that there was a mutual rec: alling of the one by 
the other? I say this, not to develop any theory of spiritual agencies or 
affinities, but simply to refer to that sudden thrill of ele ctricity by which we 
sometimes feel that the far-off is made present to us, and that another 
shares in our thoughts. Again, under such circumstances, do we not often 
wonder whether all the various occupations of life—the crowded mart, 
the bustling, driving multitude, the ships upon the waters sailing in and 
out, in short, the entire fashion of this world, as well in its life and activity 
as in its repose, continue, while we are away so far and so remote 
the great machine required our presence ! 

[ was seated upon the rock, my mind quite filled with what was before 
me, when in an instant, without previous warning or an associated link, 
[ asked myself, ‘ Where, now, is my mother? What are they all doing 
at Bertold Castle? . .  .  .  Thescene changed, and I saw 

Theresa Van Hofrath in her garden watering some flowers. How my 
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heart beat! For one little point of time it seemed that we were con- 
scious of each other’s presence. But the voice of Macklorne, who had 
approached unperceived, repeating with mock seriousness, 

‘ Even now where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend,’ 
brought me back to myself. ‘ What zs the matter with you, Saint Leger? 
One would think you hi id seen the ‘stollwurm’ inste ad of honest Dorp f. 
Rouse yourself: this is the first | sign of a relapse, and it alarms me. Gop 
grant you are not an incurable 

‘Cannot one think for a moment without being charged so severely ? 
Would you have me live always with the exterior —without a single 
introverted thought? ‘ Introverted fiddlestick ! cried Macklorne, good- 
humoredly. ‘ What would become of me if [I had any introverted thoughts 
as you call them? I ask you that. Have I not some excuse for a woful 
countenance and a moping mien, roaming about as I must hither and 
thither ? 
* My destined miles T shall have gone, 

By Thames or Mease, by Po, or Rhone, 

And found no foot of earth my own.’ 
If I allowed myself to be carried away by such musings, how soon my 
face would lengthen into the similitude of thine. But look at those cheer- 
ful peasants — boys and girls — below in the field, near the village: see 
the he: altht ul life stirring within them — how cheerful, how innocent, how 
happy " 

‘You know not that: it is the towt ensemble which carries you away. 


Seek out these same villagers, and you will find doubtless a ‘ch: upter of 


jealousies and rivalries, of bad p: issions and bitter feelings.’ 

‘You are perverse this morning, interrupted my companion; to the 
devil, where it belongs, with all this gangrene. There m: iy be two sides 
to the shield: the brightest side for me. Hark! there’s the horn: the 
herd have been sent forth to the pasture, and our breakfast is ready ; let 
us return. My friend, continued Macklorne more seriously, ‘strive 
against the evil spirit which threatens to subdue you. If you cannot exor- 
cise it here —nay, I will never give you up! but, come — come.’ 

Returning, we found a stranger ‘added to the company. Ife was a 
good-sized, stout, self-sufficient looking man, between forty and fifty, with 
very long brown hair, mixed with gray, which was ps arted in the middle 
of the head and thrown back on each side, falling carelessly over his 
shoulders. He carried a short gun, across which was slung a basket con- 
taining a hammer and numerous pieces of rock. The sides of his coat 
were distended with a curious assortment of things, judging from two or 
three birds’ heads, several different kinds of plants, and an odd foot, here 
and there, of some small animal, which, for want of room inside, were pro- 
truding from the pockets. On his head he wore a droll woollen cap, and 
around his neck was slung an immense meerschaum, at which he was 
leisurely puffing when we came up. 

‘That is Doctor Paul Lindhorst, the naturalist,’ said Macklorne: ‘a 
most singular character. If he does not recognize me, do not call my 
name, but stand by and witness our meeting.’ With that Macklorne ap- 
proached and bowed very low to the Doctor, who, without taking his pipe 
from his mouth, saluted him in a friendly way. My friend shook his 
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head as if f he éailibie not compre boots what was said. The Doctor, wathine 
daunted, tried one language after another, but in vain— Macklorne was 
insensible to every one, while he appeared exceedingly desirous to under- 
stand what was said. After trying all the living tongues, Doctor Paul 
commenced upon the dead ones; exhausting these, he seized my friend by 
the arm and bade him speak, when there was antenh answer in this wise: 
‘Zthlymoplitérusqlustéernhibbrymntixsetl fislynréntzziohshpfliesgintsiir pi- 
técumlitzhoérsatloztgozochookphactulkep. ‘ Hold, Robertus! exclaimed 
the Doctor, catching Macklorne first by the throat, and then cordially by 
the hand. ‘ Where were my eyes that the ‘y did not recognize you?’ 

‘Five years, most learned Doctor, should be a sufficient excuse for 
them, were they ever so discerning, to say nothing of our meeting being 
an unexpected one.’ 

Aye, true enough: but pray how did you know me so readily? 

‘As if you could ch: unge !’ said Macklorne, laughing ; ‘by my word, I 
believe this is the self-same marmot that you bagged when I was last 
with you.’ ‘Do not speak of it, friend of my soul,’ exclaimed the 
naturalist : ‘ that marmot — alas, what a misfortune !— that marmot, after 
being preserved and stuffed and covered with glass, met an untimely fate. 
I will tell you all about it by-and-by ; however’ Here we were sum- 
moned to breakfast, and as we turned to go in, Macklorne managed to 
present me to the Doctor. ‘An Englishman, eh! young man, I am just 
from your country — an indifferent quarter, I may say, for my labors: to be 
sure the lias and oolite formations in Devonshire are curious, for their fossil 
remains of mammiferous animals, together with crocodiles, and many 
large reptiles, shells, corals, fishes, plants; indeed, a very great variety be- 
longing to the Alge, Hquisetacee, Filices, Cycadee, Conife re, and Lilia, 
By ‘the way, [should not forget to mention the tooth of an Anap lothenium 
which I found in a quarry in the Isle of Wight, which proves conclu- 
sively ’ ‘ Breakfast, good Doctor, called out Macklorne, in order to 
relieve me, for the naturalist had not stirred a step, while the company 
were already seated. ‘ Ah— breakfast: well, lam glad to get once more 
into a civilized region. Indeed civilization makes every nutritive sub- 
stance minister to the gratification of the palate, while the savage and the 
barbarian know nothing of variety in food: witness the frugiverous, the 
carnivorous, and ichthyof agous tribes scattered over the globe : I say 
nothing of the Acridoph: gi — not being fully satisfied of their present ex- 
istence or whereabouts: my next trip into Africa will I trust settle the 
question — but leaving out these I have sojourned among all the rest, 
from the Mongol and Tartar and Finn who devote themselves when 
hungry to horseflesh, to the thorough-bred Hindoo who will taste nothing 
but pure rice and water. Then as to Anthropophagism, which by- the- 
by has been greatly misunderstood ’ ‘Breakfast — breakfast again 
shouted Macklorne : ‘haste mn, or you will lose the little that’s left’ ‘ Well, 
well,’ said Doctor Paul ; ‘ another —another time. Since the meal is pro- 
vided we may as well partake of it ; nevertheless as to the Anthropo- 
phagi’ . The remainder of the sentence was lost upon me, for | had 
made my escape, and taking a seat next to Macklorne, put myself at a 
convenient distance from my new acquaintance, 
‘You do not thank me for the introduction, whispered my associate, 
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10 A Sequel to Saint Leger. [January 
‘I thought it would drive away the megrims, with which you seemed to 
be afflicted, to let our worthy naturalist loose at you. You see an 
earnest man in his way: a man too of science and observation. Suppose 
you consult him about your introverted thoughts? ‘Spare me that,’ said 
I in the same vein, ‘if you would have me still with you. Mr. Paul 
would certainly bag me as a new spe eimen; the next you would see of 


me would be under a olass ease.” * What do you think of him? 
‘Think? he gives one no opportunity to think: - [| was overwhelmed 
with names and technicalities” ‘Ah, said Macklorne, ‘ you see you can’t 


escape the plague of words and forms and set phrases. What disturbed 
you in Leipsic disturbs you at the foot of the Sche iin oo, Men invent a 
nomenclature to make science precise: it ends in m: aking it obscure or 
unintelligible.’ ‘ You do not sufficiently distinguish,’ said I, ‘between the 
proper precision of scientific terms and the detestable babble of the 
schoolmen. ‘The first is necessary in order to describe with exactness ; 
the other proceeds from a desire to practise on the understanding by 
imposing, high-sounding words. But who is this strange person whom 
you eall Dr. Paul? 

‘Doctor Paul is just exactly what you see, a scientific enthusiast; yet 
there breathes not a kinder soul: he is, to be sure, absolutely d: weohed 
to his pursuits; but his heart is as tender as a child’s. Five years ago 
we journey: ed over these mountains together; probably he has not been 
here since. The Doctor is a bachelor, he te as a house in Thun; two 
orphan nieces take charge of it. Sometimes he is absent for a couple of 
years, but he makes ample provision for maintaining the household 
meanwhile: indeed he is possessed of a considerable fortune, and is one 
of the most hospitable persons in the country. All Switzerland and 
Germany know Dr. Paul Lindhorst the Natur: alist. Study the man; it will 
do you good. Witness what the eager restless pursuit of one favorite 
object has made him, and it should teach you somewhat.’ ‘ Pray, conclude,’ 
said I, ‘let us have the application.’ ‘Tt is the old story thrice repeated : 
man must be governed by some habit; he should be careful to secure a 
consistent master. This constant introverting will make you a lunatic, 
while the habit of our worthy naturalist only makes him a one-sided man 
and an enthusiast. His, is an active, practical, busy, energetic compeller ; 
yours, is a dreamy, faithless, speculative, unreal tyr: int. But we will con- 
quer, my dear boy. Surely here, where n: \ture is so profuse in her 
charms, where man lives in his Pe you will put the demon to 
flight.’ ; 

The sojourners for the night were now out to pursue ‘tet various 
routes. As the chasseurs came out, they ealled for Dorpf, but he was not 
to be found. One of the cottagers reported that he left before breakfast 
for the valley. ‘ The base clown,’ muttered the Bavarian, ‘he thinks to 
secure the beast himself. Franz, where did he say the creature was? 
under the large poplar across the stream?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the other chasseur ; 
but if you go, it will be by yourself’ ‘Coward,’ retorted the other. ‘I 
will apply to the famous Dr. Paul: he will tell me the ways of the beast. 
With that, Nicholas Schwarzen stepped up to the naturalist and with a 
low obeisance, asked if he had ever seen the stollwurm. ‘My poor be- 
nighted fellow,’ said Dr. Paul in a compassionate tone, you know not 
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of what you spe we In the history of organic beings, commencing with 
Zoophytes, (by which I include : all spontaneous generations of animaleu- 
les, such as mz udrepores, millepores, the holothurz, the medusze, the pyr- 
osoma,) and passing through the links that lead us upward, namely, 
the molluscae, the insect tribe, fishes, the cetaceous animals, reptiles, birds, 
quadrupeds, until we come to man: I say in the history of all these, 
there have ever been certain animals of which tradition has handed 
clown an account so probable that we are fain to receive it: imstance the 
mastodon, the behemoth and the leviathan. There are others of which 
accounts are so contradictory that we hold their existence in dubito, such 
are certain kinds of polypi or hydras, and the kr: ake ns of Norway, whose 
existence we cannot positively affirm or deny. There is yet another class 
wholly mythologcial, imaginary or fabulous, such as the centaur, the 
sphynx, the syrens, the satyr, the sntiie and so forth ; of this sort, my 
friend, is the stollwurm about which you have asked me — fabulous, quite 
falulous — absolutely fabulous.’ 

‘ But” remonstrated Nicholas, ‘Dorpf, the peasant, saw it day before 
yesterday under a poplar’ and told us all about it—a head like a cat’s 
huge yellow eyes, and an immense snake’s body.’ ‘ And did Dorpf tell 
you he saw all this? ‘Yes? ‘What, Dorpf who lives with Herr Fluel- 
len?’ continued Dr. Paul, opening his eyes a little wider than usual. ‘ Yes.’ 
‘The lying caitiff! It is through such wretches we are so often misled and 
perplexed. Now some would chronicle this as a matter of fact. Twenty 
years ago, doubtless, I might have done so. But I am too old to be 

caught : fabulous — very fabulous — Dorpf : saw it? pshaw!’ 

The Bavarian turned away crest-fallen ; while his companion took his 
revenge by laughing at him immoderately. ‘ Had ‘it been anybody but 
the famous Doctor that said this—as it is, I do not half believe him’ 
So saying, Nicholas shouldered his rifle, and both chasseurs turned into a 
narrow path, and were soon clambering over the mountain. 

‘Pray, Doctor, asked Macklorne, ‘which way are you wandering ? 
‘Robertus,’ said the naturalist, in a grave tone, ‘1 never wander. To 
wander is to travel without any certain course, aberrant, devious, mistaken.’ 

‘Forgive me for so thoughtless an expression ; no one knows better 
than I, how inapplicable it is to your scientific journeys. 1am doubly 
punished, for I take your re ply to be not only a vindication of yourse f, 
but a reproach of me.’ 

‘Not so, Robertus : in former times I sufficiently descanted upon the 
topic. Half civilized and savage tribes roam about from place to place 
without object or aim; yet I find ne instance of one barbarian roving 
over the world alone. From an enlightened nation, my friend has fur- 
nished an example; which, as I once remarked to you’ 

‘Spare me this time,’ interrupted Macklorne, ‘I have not forgotten a 
word you said to me, and tell me where you go from here.’ 

‘Thun-ward, Robertus, in which direction I should be pleased if you 
and your companion would bear me company. We ean finish the sub- 





ject which was so unseasonably interrupted this morning. I am also 


anxious to have some discourse with the English gentleman relative to 
the tertiary deposits in his country. As yet I have been unable to 
discover any connection between them and similar deposits on the Con- 
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tinent —a matter which I confess has much troubled me: neither have I 
been able to meet with any geologist who has been more fortunate in his 
research. It will, therefore, be an instructive subject with which to 
lighten our road.’ 

I stood in silent terror waiting Macklorne’s answer; for on these topics 
my education was so defective that I should inevit: ably have disgraced 
myself in the eyes of the worthy naturalist: but I was presently relieved. 
‘We will visit you in a few days,’ said my companion, ‘ that Is if it is 
equally agree: able; we regret we cannot proceed with you now.’ 

‘ Well, come as soon as you can,’ replied the other. ‘ Lina and Lisette 
will be ols 1d to see you, but you scarce ne ed my warrant for that. So 
saying, Doctor Paul Lindhorst slung his basket, gave a look to his 

ockets, shouldered his gun and departed. 

‘Whither now?” | asked, as Macklorne stood contemplating the retreat- 
ing form of the naturalist. ‘ He is right, muttered my friend to himself, 
without heeding my question. ‘Take care—take care, I eried, ‘ this 
savors strongly of introversion: it is my turn now; how shall | com- 
mence? Ahem! ‘Macklorne— Robert Macklorne, my friend, my dear 
friend, yield not to the evil spirit which threatens’ The sentence was 
lost in Macklorne’s ringing laugh, which continued several moments. ‘ I 
am so satisfied with the view éntro that I shall not require another look 
for a twelvemonth,’ he said at length: ‘I think you asked me a question ; 
repeat it, and I will respond.’ 

‘Whither now ? 

‘To the house of Herr Fluellen. There I introduce you to one who 
shall console you for’ 

‘For what? 

‘T hardly know myself. Let us leave the sentence unfinished.’ 
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I wap NA give my ain sweet JEAN 
For a’ the wives I yet hae seen; 

It’s no her looks, it’s no her air, 

That mak’s her seem to me sae fair ; 
It’s no her form o’ modest grace, 
Nor is ’t her winsome bonnie face; 
But ’t is her heart, sae pure and free, 
That mak’s her a’ the warld to me. 


Let ithers fret; ’t is mine to sing 
The joys that riches canna bring : : 
Let me the bliss o’ rapture share, 
Where smiles dispel the clouds o’ care: 
Gie me my cosie, happy hame, 

That’s a the gear on earth I claim ; 
My wifie and my bairnies three, 
Are mair than a’ the warld to me! 
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A Scene in the Patent- Office. 


A SCENE IN THE PATENT-OFFICE 


‘Tus improvement, said my loquacious acquaintance, ‘will dispense 
with nine tenths of the wood now used, and will be considered in less 
than two years the wonder of the age !’ 

This remark was made to me in the Patent-Office at W ashington, by 
one of those eccentric characters whose life had been made up by piling 
invention upon invention, all of which, as far as they were modelled and 
patented, were set up to be gazed at by the loungers who visit that great 
depository of American genius. 

My acquaintance, unfortunately, had spent his whole life for his country, 
but not one moment for himself. The fruits of his intellect, and the Jabor 
of his hands, were very abundant all over the Patent-Office, but at home 
his wife was out of flour, and himself and children were in rags. The 
truth is, he never had a moment’s time to bestow upon his own imme- 
diate wants, for Science had taken him captive, and had driven him for 
more than thirty years, under whip and spur, through all the mysteries 
of mechanism. He was a mere originator of ¢ plexi machines, but never 
carried anything into practical operation, as that was mere drudgery. In- 
vention was poetry to him, but his mind was satisfied, and his stimulus 
vanished, when he fully became convinced that his labors were successful. 

‘Nine tenths of the wood, said I; ‘ why, that’s nothing! you can’t test 
your invention before the wood and the stove will both be dispe nsed with. 
This is a great age, Sir, in mechanics. Twenty, thirty, forty years ago 
were great ages too, or were then so called. The greatness of a people 
in any de partment of science is determined by the advancement of pre- 
ceding generations, not by the perfection of the : age itself; for we do not 
yet know what the point of perfection in science is, or where or when it 
may be found. Old Uncle Ben Franklin, great as he was in his day, 
would, if he should suddenly appear among us, be a mere boy in science.’ 

My acquaintance, however, who had by this time grown warm upon 
his favorite subject, opened upon me with his argument, in which he at- 
tempted to show that science had nearly re ached perfection ; that first 
principles were all discovered, and that nearly every application and com- 
bination of them that were or ever could be useful to mankind, were 
already made ; in fine, that the intellect of the present generation would 
in all probabili ty use up all the matériel which nature has provided for it 
to feed upon ; and that in about twenty years, all physical and scientific 
truths would be rolled up like an old blanket, marked ‘ demonstrated,’ 
and filed away for the inspection of fools that might follow after. 

While listening to his harangue, the walls around me began to expand 
wider and wider, and the ceiling above raised to an enormous height, 
while through open doors or passages I saw room after room groaning 
with thousands of models, until it appeared as though I were in a wilder- 
ness of miniature machinery. Very soon a pert little gentleman, with a 
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quick black eye, and a ‘pussy’ body, arrayed in the queerest costume | 
ever saw, came bustling up to me, and asked me for my ticket. I invol- 
untarily thrust my h: ind into the de ‘pth of my bre eches- pocket, and pull- 
ing out ae ard, de slivered it to him. After looking at the card, and then 
at) me, and the mn at the card again, he burst out into a loud gufiaw, that 
made the old Patent-Office ring. ‘ Why, Sir,’ said he, ‘ thes is no ticket. 
It is the business card of one John Smith, advertising a patent dog-churn, 
of which he here says he is the real inve ntor, and it bears date in the 
year 1850 — nearly two hundred years ago! The churn may be found in 
room marked ‘Inventions of Year 18: 50,’ but the man John Smith we 
haven’t got. I don’t much think he is around above ground, just at 
this time,’ said the little man, chuckling. ‘ But, said I, ‘who are you, if | 
am not John Smith? Were you not ‘appointe “d by Fillmore Secretary of 
the Interior, and did I not put a word in his ear favorable to you? 
‘Fillmore! a ‘Secretary of the Interior ! — exclaimed he; ‘ I appointed by 
Fillmore! Why, my dear Sir, I was appointed only two years ago — not 
two hundred ! — ‘Chief of the ‘ Great Central Department, as the office is 
now called.’ 

While we were talking, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, and Fulton walked 
in and took seats. I knew Uncle Ben the moment I cast my eyes upon 


him. He was dressed in good old '76 style ;—shoe-buckles, short 


breeches, queue, and all; and that same jolly round face and doubl chin ; 
that tranquil countenance just touched, without being destroyed, 


comedy — were all there. Adams and Jefferson I had before seen, and 
they were a little more modern in dress, but they both looked care-worn. 
Fulton sat apart, and eyed the other thre e as though he had seen them 
somewhere, but yet could not call them by name. 

The rather une xpected arrival of these gentlemen broke up the com- 
ments of my bustling interrogator, and one of those pauses occurred which 
frequently do, upon the : appearance of strangers. Uncle Ben asked Jeffer- 

son if he would ‘not like to move up to the fire and warm his feet? 
‘Fire? said I, ‘fire? Why, Uncle Ben, there is no fire-place now-a-days. 
Stoves and hot- -air furnaces are all the go. This building is warmed by 
a great en and two miles of pipe ‘that conducts the heat to e very 
room in it.’ ‘Not by a long way! said my bustling friend —‘ not by a 
long way, Mr. John Smith. This trumpery is all pile «| away among the 
inventions of the years that we re. These things belong to the age of your 
dog-churn. Why, gentlemen, continued he, ‘ have you never heard of 
the Great Southern Hot Air Company, chartered in 1960, whose busi- 
ness it is to furnish warm air from the South to persons at the North: 
price to families three dollars a year; all done by a gigantic wader ground 
tunnel, and branches, worked at the other end by an air-pump! Have 
you never heard of this, gentlemen? Here we get the 
the South, warmed by the sun; none of your stinking coal and wood 
gases to corrupt and destroy it. And then the principle of reciprocity 
is kept up; for we send back our cold air in the same w ay; and so we 
keep up an equilibrium, for the South are just as strenuous as ever to keep 
up the equilibrium of the Union. Why, gentlemen, those stoves required 
constant care. As often as every week it was necessary to rplenish them 
with wood or coal. No! no !—those improvements belonged to the dark 


ages.’ 
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1851.] A Scene in the Patent - Office. 15 
‘Bless me! exclaimed Uncle Ben. ‘ Impossible ? repeated Fulton. 
‘And so you don’t use the old ‘ Franklin’ stove any more? said Uncle 

Ben. ‘ Perhaps, he continued, a quiet smile playing over his face, as if 

he intended a comical shot, ‘perhaps you don’t use lightning now-a-days 

either, and my hghtning- rods of course be long to the dark ages too P 

‘We have the lightning, and use it too, but only one rod, built by the 
State, near its centre, which is so colossal and powerful that it proteets 
everything around it.’ And then the little fellow rattled on about the 
use of lightning; how it wrote all over the world the English language, 
until I verily believe that Uncle Ben, Fulton, and all set him down as the 
most unse rupulous liar that they he aa ever met with. 

‘I think, said Uncle Ben, ‘that I could convince myself of the truth of 
your assertions, if I could go to Boston; but as my time is ve ry limited, I 
cannot.’ 

‘Send you there in five minutes by the watch! answered the little man ; 

‘or if that’s too soon, in twenty-four hours. It requires powerful lungs to 

go by bs Hinom <- thine five minutes — de parture every half hour. The mag- 

netic railw: ay train will take you through in four hours, or on the old 

fashioned railroad in twe nty -four’ ‘What! said Uncle Ben, ‘is the old 
stage company entirely broken up? ‘Don’t know what you mean by 
stages,’ said the little man, ‘ but I will look for the word in the big dic- 
tionary.’ ‘Go by steam-boat, said Fulton. ‘ Steam-boat ! repeated the 
little man — ‘steam-boat! too everlasting slow — not over twenty-five miles 
an hour —well enough for freight, but passengers cannot endure them ; 
they go laboring and sple ashing along at a snail’s pace, and they are 
enough to wear out any man’s patience. Yet the steam-boat was the 
greatest stride ever made at any one time in the way of locomotion, and 
was very creditable to Fulton, and the age in which he lived” ‘That is 
admitting something,’ burst out Fulton, who had sat like a st: itue, watch- 
ing the little’s man’s volubility. ‘Men and their works,’ continued Fulton, 

‘must be judged by the pe riod in which they lived. Each improvement, 

as it succeeds the last, is ai ided by its predec cessor, and altogether they 

make out the chain of science” ‘ But, said Uncle Ben, ‘all this talk don’t 
get me on my way to Boston. That is my birth-place. I was there for 
the last time in 1763, and you know that according to the provisions of 
my will, ms ‘re is more than four millions pounds sterling of my money, 

which has by this time been dispose “Ml of by the State some show. Une Je 

Ben was alw: ays a shrewd fellow in the way of dollars and cents, and I 

could see he was very anxious about that money. ‘Oho! oho!’ said the 

little man ; ‘so you are Ben Franklin, and you are the old gentleman who 
left that legacy. We've got a portrait of you up stairs, more than two 
hundred years old, and it does look like you. Glad to see you! You 
said something in your life-time about immersing yourself in a cask of 

Madeira wine with a few friends, and coming to the world in a hundred 

years again. These are your friends, I suppose ? ‘These gentlemen,’ re- 

plied Unele Ben, ‘are John Adams ‘and Thomas Jefferson, signers of a 

Declaration of Independence.” ‘The other gentleman, continued aN 

Robert Fulton, whom you have spoken of” ‘ Well, I declare ! duileaed 

the little man, ‘this is a meeting! But about that legacy, U sale Ben, of 

yours ; two millions sterling of it has gone to build the Gutta Percha Mag- 
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netic Tele graph line, connecting Boston with London tod Pate two of 
the largest cities in the Eastern Republic of Europe.’ ‘Gutta percha! 
magnetic telegraph! — Republic of Europe ! —repeated all of them. ‘ All 
built under water, and sustained by buoys,’ continued the little man, ‘ and 
it works to a charm — plan up stairs in room 204 —and can be seen in a 
moment; and as I told you before, it writes the English language as 
fast as my deputy.’ ‘ Republic of Europe! exclaimed Jefferson, again. 

‘Yes, Sir” said the little man, ‘for more than a century. No more 

thrones; no more rulers by divine right; no more governments sustained 
by powder and ball; no lords nor nobles; man is man, not merely one 

of a class of men, but individually man, with rights as pe rfect and powers 
as great as any other man. The principles, Jefferson, of your Declaration, 

which you did not create, but only asserted, \¥ ave prostr ated eve ry arbitrary 

government on the globe. Even the Jews, since their return to Jerusa- 
lem, have organized a re} nul ican form of government, and have just 

elected Mr. Noah Preside aa ‘Well? thinks I to myself, ‘ that can’t be 

Mordecai M. Noah, anyhow, for politics must have used up his constitu- 
tion before this. But the little man chattered away, and declared that 
Europe was divided into two republics, the Eastern and Western; that 
Constantinople was the capital of the Western; that Africa and Asia 
were also republican; until the three signers of the Declaration, perfectly 
wrought up to a phrenzy of joy, rose up from their seats, took off their 
hats, and swinging them round, gave, ‘ Three cheers for ’76, and the old 
Army of the Revolution  — and Ive rily believe Uncle Ben forgot all about 
that money, and about going to Boston, for he did not allude to it any 
more in my presence. 

‘Great changes these !’ continued the little man, ‘from your days. But 
you must not think, gentlemen, that we have forgotte ‘n you or your services, 
while we have improved in wisdom and strength, Look he ‘re, gentlemen,’ 
and he motioned us away, and leading on, he conducted us to an observa- 
tory on the top of the building. Such a prospect I never before beheld. 
Away, around, on every side, stretched a mighty city, whose limits the 
eye could not reach. Towers, temples, spires and masts succeeded 
—. rs, temples, spires and masts, until they were lost in the distant haze. 

Canals traversed every street, and boats of merchandise were loading and 
Fl their freights. Steam-carriages were puffing along the roads 
that ran by the canal, some filled with pleasure parties, and some laden 
with goods. Turning my eye to an elevation, I saw fifty-six gigantic 
monuments, whose pe eaks were nearly lost in the sky, 1 range d in a line, all 
alike in form and sculpture. ‘These, said the little man, ‘ were erected to 
the Signers of the Declaration of Indep endence ;’ and, taking out his tele- 
scope, he handed it to Uncle Ben, who read aloud among the inscriptions the 
names, FRANKLIN, Jerrerson, ApAms! ‘But let us know what this city 
is called?’ inquired Jefferson. ‘ This, Sir, is called Columbiana ; it lies on 
the west bank of the Mississippi; population five millions, according to 
the last census.’ ‘But what supports it? ‘Supports it? The great 
East India trade. That vessel down there is direct from Canton, by ship 
eanal across the Isthmus. All Europe is secondary to us now. No 
doubling capes, as was done in your day. Yonder stands the Capitol ; 
and the whole North American continent is annually represented there. 
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The city of San Francisco alone sends forty-four members. "The re,’ con- 
tinued he, pointing his finger, ‘ that bé alloon rising slowly in the sky has 
just started for that place, and the passengers will take their dinner there 
to-morrow.’ 

Jefferson asked the little man ‘whether the Federalists or Democrats 
were in power ? —and I saw that Adams waked up when he heard the 
question. ‘ Don’t know any such division,’ replied he. ‘The great measure 
of the day, upon which parties are divided, is the purchase of the South 
American continent at five hundred millions of dollars. I go for it; and 
before another year the bargain will be consummated. We must have 
more territory — we have n’t got half enough. Extent of territory gives a 
nation dignity and importance. The old thirteen States of your di ay, gen- 
tlemen, was a mere cabbage-patch, and should have been consolidated 
into one State. Ten or twenty days’ sail ran you plump into a hostile 
port, and then you had a dem: ind for duty. Beside, conflic ‘ting interests 
always brew up difficulties, and then come treaties, and finally war, and 
then debt, and at last oppressive taxation. A nation should own all the 
territory that joins it. The ocean is the only natural boundary for a 
people.’ Thinks I, ‘ You have been a politici in in your day, and Yl just 
engage you to correspond with a certain New-Y ork editor, who shall be 
is nameless : you strike off the doctrine boldly ! 

Uncle Ben told the little man, after he closed, that a nation might ‘ get 
so very ripe as to become a little rotten; and if he had no objection, he 
would present him with the ‘Sayings of Poor Richard.’ And suiting the 
action to the word, he pushed his hand into his breeches pocket, and 
pulled out an old almanac, printed at Philadelphia, in 1732, and bowing, 
handed it to him. The little man thanked him, and promised to deposit 
it in the Museum, as a curious piece of antiquity. 

Getting somewhat anxious for a smoke, I drew forth a cigar and ‘loco- 
foco,’ rubbed the latter across my boot, which flashed out its light full in 
Uncle Ben’s face. ‘That is nice,’ exclaimed he; ‘rather an improve ment 
on the old string, wheel and tinder plan.’ ‘Simple, too, isn’t it? said I; 
‘and yet all the science of your day did n’t detect it” Just then I gave 
a puff, which made Uncle Ben snee: ze; and he broke out in a tirade 
against tobacco, that would read well. But I told him there was no 
use ; men had smoked and chewed the weed — would smoke and chew it, 
economy or no economy, health or no health, filth or no filth; and that 
in all probability the last remnant of the great American Republic, for 
oe nations to gaze at, would be a plug of tobacco; for I sincerely 
believed ths at. tobacco would outlive the government itself. 

The little man proposed returning into the Patent-Office, and exhibiting 
to us in detail the models of art there deposited. But I cannot weary the 
reader with what I there saw. The fruits of every year, since the organiza- 
tion of the department, were divided into rooms, and indicated on the door 
by an inscription. There were thousands of improvements in every branch 
of science, many of which were so simple, that I thought myself a fool 
that I did not discover them long ago. Principles were » applied, the very 
operation of which I now recollected to have often seen, yet without a 
thought of their practical utility. I came to the conclusion that accident 
was the parent of more that I saw than design; ‘for how,’ reasoned I, ‘is it 
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possible that ans pieces of 1 mi ahheete could dhuniion have escaped the 
great men who have lived and died in ignorance of them ?’ 

By this time we were quite fatigued, and Uncle Ben complained a lit- 
tle of the ‘stone, which he said he was subject to. The little man gave 
him some ‘ Elixir of Life,’ as he called it, being, as he said, ‘ an extract of the 
nutritious portion of meats and vege tables, purged from their grossness 
as found in their natural state ;) and while we were sipping it, he launched 
forth upon its great benefit to mankind; the money saved that used to 
be expended in cookery and transportation — millions upon millions ; the 
great economy in time, formerly squandered in eating, ete., ete.; and he 
wound up his eulogy by presenting each of us with a hottle, which I care- 
fully put away in my pocke t. 

Adams then rose up, and said he must leave, and Jefferson, Uncle Ben, 
and Fulton followed. ‘ But, said Jefferson, ‘I have a word to say on my 
departure. There is one thing, of more value than all I have seen, for it 
is the father of all: you should reverence it next to the Creator of the 
Universe. Overlook it not in prosperity, nor despair of it in adversity. 
It is The Union. Better perish with the Union, than survive its ruin!” 
And in a moment Uncle Ben, Fulton, Adams, Jefferson, the little man, the 
apartments, wheels and machinery, began to rock, and heave, and fade, 
and finally dissolve; and sudde nly I aw oke! It was a dream !— and there 
I sat, my tormentor affirming that his stove was perfection, that it would 
save three-fourths of the wood, ete., ete., until, out of patience, I pro- 


nounced him a blockhead, gave him a kick, put on my hat, and departed. 


Constantine, (Mich.) H. ER. 


THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


I 


Wuen round each misty mountain height 
The storm-clouds gather thick and fast, 
And swifter than the eagle’s wing 
The wild winds hurry past ; 
When following fast the lightning’s gleam 
Rolls the thunder overhead, 
Like the wheels of battle-car, 
Shaking the earth with giant tread : 


Ir 


When the oaks, whose rugged branches 
Vainly wrestle with the blast, 
To the ground they long have shaded 
Are in feafy ruin cast ; 
And the mighty forests bow 
"Neath the tempest in its power, 
While the growth of ages forms 
But the trophies of an hour : 


Itt. 


When before the fresh’ning gale 
Fast old Ocean’s waves are driven, 
And each curling surge appears 
Struggling tow *rd the cloudy heaven ; 
en in serried ranks the waves 
Dash upon the trembling shore, 
And the world of waters seems 
Hastening on to whelm it o’er, 
From the gathering storm and the raging sea, 
The Music of Nature rolls upward free ! 
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'G THE COUNTRY: A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 





BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





EDITH 


Here on this bank, by this slow-gliding brook, 
Sit we, my dearest! till the night comes on, 

And twilight, like a melancholy nun, 

Walks from the shadowed cloisters of the sky. 
These intervening boughs, these friendly leaves, 
Lattice the space between us and the ray 

That else would dazzle with excess of light. 

Two moons have bent their silver bows, and hung 
Their round bright shields above this pleasant ground, 
Since we have sojourned ’mid its leafy haunts, 
And given our mutual hearts to solitude. 

Oh, rare delight! to leave the dusty paths 

Of the built city, the continual din, 

The jar, the tumult, the oppressive crowd, 

And wander freely on the open plain — 

Space for a thousand dwellings all around, 

Yet only one white cottage, white and small 

As summer cloudlet on a summer morn. 


ADRIEN. 


Yes, Eprru, yes — it is a rare delight 

To breathe this air, to tread these leafy haunts ; 
To stray, like truants, as our humor bids; 

To sit and listen to the oft-told tales 

This streamlet whispers of the former days, 
When other lovers sate them on its banks 
And tossed wild roses to its rippling light. 

It were a dream — as beautiful as Thought, 
Released by slumber from the care of night, 
Could picture to the fancy — here to spend 
Life’s loit’ring hours, and never know the cares 


That wrinkle the bald forehead of old Tre. 
EDITH. 

Then why not all desert the noisy crowd, 

Who, like dull slaves within a darksome mine, 

Still toil and toil, and never cease to toil 

Amid the din and dust of thick abodes, 

When from her fair and solitary homes 

Dear Nature beckons with inviting hand ? 


ADRIEN. 


If man no loftier duties had than that 

Of keeping his life pure and free from stain, 

Of being negatively just and true, 

Of interchanging only gentle words, 

This rural compass were indeed his ‘sphere : 

But we are formed for action, not repose. 

He has the noblest courage who proceeds 
Where danger threatens and where fame is won. 
Shame waits the warrior who in silken ease 
Lolls recreant when his steel-bound armor lies 


Rusting for lack of bright and shining use. 
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No, love! Not here must I sit twining flowers, 
When Labor asks the vigor of my arm : 

Not here must I indulge in idle sport, 

When busy life needs ready minds and hands. 
Now, while in Manhood’s ardor, must I work 

In the great city with the pressing throng ; 

And wait till age for brooks and groves and fields, 
Such as entice us still to linger here. 


PHT TTT 


Ah, pleasant dream of happiness, farewell ! 
Short-lived and frail as visions ever are. 
Farewell, sweet, tranquil, peaceful, happy home, 
Since Aprien loves distraction more than thee. 


RIT 


Not so, my Eprrni! In this bosom dwells 

As deep a love for Nature as thine own. 

[ love this brook and grove and spreading plain ; 
The very birds my old companions seem, 

And fond associations cluster round, 

Like blossomed vines, this cherished bower of thine : 
*T was here I saw thee first, and here I breathed 
The earnest love that years have made more firm. 
But we are young, my Epirn, we are young, 


=) 


And must not leave our noble deeds undone. 


I thank thee, Aprten, and with joy prepare 
To follow where thou leadest ; for thy home 
My home shall ever be — thy Gop my Gop. 


And though I sorrow thus to quit these shades, 
That dearer grow with every new-born day, 
Yet by thy side, and by thine arm sustained, 
I’ve walked too long, too close ly, not to learn 
That we should live for others, not ourselves. 


Ay 


ADRIEN. 
Still, my own Eprru, wife, consoler, friend ! 
For thee I strive, for thee I toil to win 
The laurels of a contest with the world; 
For thee seek fortune, honors and renown. 
But, after many months, again will smile 
The golden Summer through his ripening sheaves 
And we will tread these leafy haunts again. 
And though we cannot see red Autumn light 
His fiery torches on these stately trees 
And though we cannot see the ermine robes 
That Winter next will heap upon these banks, 
Nor watch the feathers from his spotless doves 
Fall in thick showers upon these mossy roofs ; 
Nor view the violets of the Spring unveil 
Their moist, blue, bashful eyes beneath the soft, 
Green, growing veil of verdure, ere it spreads 
And deepens to a carpet for the ground; 
Still will we, by our fireside’s cheerful blaze, 
Talk of such sights, and picture what they are. 
Then take, sweet Eve, one last and lingering look 
Of thy dear Eden, and go forth with me, 
With this to cheer thee —that no angel bars 
Thy glad return, but that all lovely things 
Will bid thee welcome in harmonious songs, 




































Nebular Hypothesis. 


.EBULAR HYPOTHESI 


As early as the year 1612, the nebula in Andromeda was deseribed 
by Simon Marius; but, from the writings of Ismael Gouillaud, a writer of 
the seventeenth century, it appears that this nebula was discovered much 
earlier than that period. It is probab le, says a distinguished astronomer, 
that it was recognized at least. six hundre d years be fore the invention of 
the telescope. It excited much attention at the time, and has since be- 
come one of the most important nebulous appearances in the heavens. 
Another remarkable nebula, that in the sword of Orion, was discovered 
and described by Huygens, in 1657. This new discovery contributed to 
increase the interest and curiosity which its elder brother had excited. It was, 
however, reserved for Messier, an astronomer of the eighteenth century, to 
extend the catalogue of these mysterious bodies, an d to lay the founda- 
tion for speculations of a most exciting character, which, while they threat- 
ened to unsettle established theories and cherished beliefs, have greatly 
increased our obligations to the science itself, and have led to those glo- 
rious achievements of the mind which dignity and ennoble mankind. 

While this distinguished astronomer was engaged in observing comets, 
to which he devoted much of his time, he discovered one hundred and 
three objects, or nebulous islands, of a light hazy appearance, irregularly 
scattered through space. Under moderate telescopic power, these objects 
appeared as self-lumimous islands of vapor; but, when examined with 
refractors of larger aperture and greater focal length, it was ascertained 
that m ny of the 1m consisted entire sly of stars, so clos c ‘ly crowded toge ther, 
that their light blended in a single blaze at the centre. A few of these 
bodie Ss, howeve r, Were not so easily (lis sposed of ; > among which, those in 
Andromeda and Orion are the principals: they defied the space-pene- 
trating power of the finest instruments, and remained, until recently, 
wholly irresolvable. 

The great variety of forms, and the difference in the appearance of these 
bodies, excited the curiosity, and engaged the time and attention, of sue- 
cessive astronomers, for nearly two centuries ; but more especially that of 
Sir William He rschel, to whom the world is so |: arge sly indebted. After much 
laborious observation, he was enabled, in 1802, to present to the Royal 
Society a catalogue of two thousand ne »wly-discovered nebulz, which he 
had arranged in appropri ate classes. These bodies were as irre ular in 
their figures as they were in their distribution. ‘ They are,’ says Sir John 
He rschel, ‘ of all degrees of eccentricity, from moderate ly oval forms to 
ellipses so elongated as to be almost linear’ The *y varied in their appear- 
ance, from that which seemed to be the irregular aggregation, merely, of 
self-luminous vapor, or ‘ star-dust, to the oval island, in which the out- 
lines of stellar bodies were clearly distinguishable. 

In Sir William’s catalogue, these bodies were divided into globular and 
irregular clusters ; resolvable nebula, or such as he believed would yield 
to increased optical power ; nebulze proper, in which there was no appear- 
ance of stars ; planetary nebulee, and nebulous stars. In some instances, 
the nebulz presented the appearance of a faint luminous atmosphere, of a 
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circular form, and of large extent, venvcinaliea a star of alii bril- 
liancy. These were considered, in the speculations which followed the dis- 
coveries, and to which we will soon invite the reader’s attention, the oldest, 
or advanced stages of the nebulous matter; and were called stars with burrs, 
from the fact that their light increased from the borders to the centre. It 
was soon ascertained that the globular or oval nebulz yielded readily to 
increased optical power ; and that their appearance was the effect of their 
great distance from us. ’ The irregular or elliptical clusters were less con- 
densed at the centre ; and although some of them, as the one in the gir- 
dle of Andromeda, could be seen with the unaided e ye, they steadily main- 
ained their nebulous appearance. It was thought, however, that they 
changed their appearance from time to time ; but this was owing to the 
imperfect sketches taken of them, and the difference in the space-penetrat- 
ing power of the telescopes used at the various periods. 

It was these remarkable and distant bodies, appearing more or less 
distinct, according to their distance, which led Sir William Herschel to 
speculate on the gradual subsidence and condensation of the gaseous or 
elementary sid real m: ter, which, it was thought, was dispe raed through 
the regions of space, ‘ Assuming that in the progress of this subsidence, 
local centres of condensation, subordinate to the general tendency, would 
not be wanting, he conceived that in this way solid nuclei might arise, 
whose local gravitation still farther condensing, and so absorbing the neb- 
ulous matter, each in its immediate neighb hood might ultimately become 
stars, and the whole nebula finally take on the state of a cluster of stars. 
Among the multitude of nebulz revealed by his telescopes, every stage of 
this process might be considered as display ed to our eyes, and in every 
modification of form to which the general principle might be conceived to 
apply. The more or less advanced stages of a nebula toward its agore- 
gation into discrete stars, and these stars themselves towards a denser nu- 
cleus, would thus be in some sort indications of age.’ 

The lowest order, or rudimental nebule, were variable, both in their 
figures and degree of brightness. These, it was thought, represented the 
first stage of aggregation. The more advanced were distinguished from 
stars by the faint light only by which they were surrounded. It was not 
these appearances, howeve r, which first aroused the active and vigilant mind 
of the elder Herschel. He fe ‘It fully persuaded that these bodies were simply 
congeries of stars, so far removed from us as to blend their light, and thus 
present these nebulous appearances ;. and that they were not caused by 
any inherent distinction. He was anxious, however, to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with these mysterious bodies, and therefore labored to 
apply some more certain and reliable test to them. He was gratified, as 
he supposed, in this desire ; for while sweeping the heavens with his tele- 
scope, he discovered stars, shining, or appearing to shine, through floating 
clouds of this highly attenuate id matter. The se he thought to be ‘stars 
enveloped in circular halos affording him an opportunity to contrast the 
true star with the nebulous matter surrounding it. It is difficult to 
imagine the anxiety and intense interest which agitated the mind of that 
great man, at this period of his glorious career. An opportunity to prove 
or disprove the suspicions which had perplexed his mind so long, now pre- 
sented itself; and, believing the result of his observations to be of the 
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greatest importance, he must ‘hone waited the task with feelings of 
the most trying character. We will give the history of that observation 
in his own language: ‘In the first place,’ he says, ‘if the nebulosity 
consist of stars that are very remote, which appear nebulous on account 
of the small angles their mutual distance subtends to the eye, whereby 
they will not only, as it were, run into one another, but also appear ex- 
tremely faint and diluted; then what must be the enormous size of the 
central point, which outshines all the rest in so superlative a degree as to 
admit of no comparison! In the next place, if the star be no bigger than 
common, how very small and compressed must be those other lumi- 
nous points, that are the occasion of the nebulosity which surrounds the 
central one! As by the former supposition, the luminous central point 
must far exceed the standard of what we call a star, so, in the latter, that 
shining matter about the centre will be much too small to come under 
this denomination: we therefore either have a central body which is not 
a star, or have a star which is involved in a shining fluid of a nature 
totally unknown to us. I can adopt no other sentiment than the latter, 
since the probability is certamly not for the existence of so enormous a 
body as would be required to shine like a star of the eighth magnitude, 
at a distance sufficiently great to cause a vast system of stars to put on 
the appearance of a very diluted milky nebulosity.’ Thus we find one 
great astronomer laying the foundation for conjectures and theories, which 
have interested, and will continue to interest mankind, so long as there is 
any doubt about these bodies, or so long as there is any outward twilight 
into whieh the inquiring mind can penetrate. Sir William had wandered 
into the dim distance, until lost mid the shadows and darkness of unexplored 
regions, and was forced to adopt the course which appeare «1 to be supported 
by the strongest probabilities. One of the positions increased his bewil- 
derment ; while the other pointed out the way of return, but left him 
standing ‘eatounde d by his own discoveries, and the startling deductions to 
which they must inevitably lead. 

There were other phenomena, however, which greatly contributed to 
establish the idea of a phosphorescent vapor, or elementary form of 
luminous sidereal matter; the most important of which is known as the 
zodiacal light, which is seen after sunset during the spring months, and 
before sunrise during the fall. It is a cone of “lenticularly-shaped light, 
extending from the horizon obliquely upward, following generally “the 
course of the ecliptic, or rather that of the sun’s equator. This was then 
thought to be a residuum of the nebulous matter, or star-dust, collected 
around the sun. An acceleration discovered in the motion of the moon, 
which, it was supposed, resulted from the resistance of an ethereal medium 
in which the heavenly bodies revolved, also united with thé various con- 
eurring phenomena to establish the belief in the existence of this highly 
attenuated vapor, out of which Nature elaborated her suns and planetary 
systems by the powers of attraction and gravitation. This belief was 
favored by the crepuscular theory of light. It was supposed that the 
waste of the celestial bodies, by the perpetual diffusion of their light, was 
compensated by this collecting and condensing process, and the balance 
of the system restored by the formation of new planets and stars. And 

not only these; it was a also supported by the general harmony that pre- 
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vailed throughout the mechanism of the whole system. This harmony, 

so delightful to the astronomer, could rss nost satisfre ‘torily accounted for 
by supposing the planets to have been thrown off by the sun, while the 
great luminary was contracting his dimensions under the influence of 
radiation, or by centrifugal force, as the mighty primary swept around with 
incaleulable apend. It was contended that the dimensions of the nebulous 
matter, which extended beyond the orbit of the most distant planet, were 

contracted by loss of heat through radiation: and that rot: wry motion was 
produced by the force of the outward ” ticles rushing to the centre. 

These speculations of the elder Herschel, concerning the possib le aggre- 
gation of the self-luminous particles, and their condensation into planets, 
were followed by the ‘Nebular Hypoth: ri of La Place, a philosopher 
whose varied and profound attainments enabled him to systematize the 
speculations of others, and to erect a glorious temple in honor of man, 
out of the rich material which the learned and great of all preceding 
ages had scattered around his feet. It was suggested, in his celebrated 
hypoth: mi that the stars and planets were origin: lly the same as the sup- 
posed nebulous bodies, and that they had passed regularly through the 
various stages of advancement or growth necessary to prepare them for 
the habitation of animate matter: and that when. in the course of this 
natural process, they were fitted for the great offices of life, they were 
left under the ‘jnflue nee of certain arbitrary physical laws, to perform their 
part in the atiiks and brilliant sisterhood. 

The first motion of this infant world of attenuated vapor, thrown off 
by laws originally stamped on matte r itself, strikes the student with aston- 
ishment, bare ly sufficie nt to prepare hi m for the future revelations of which 
these early evidences of life are but feeble intimations. Innumerable 
— of time shall witness the perk s now commenced, divided only 
by the immeasurable periods required for the birth of new pl nets or 
pli etary systems. The first and « “ lest of the sisterhood, sweeping around 
the outward horizon, will be lost in darkness long before the junior mem- 
bers are prepar go cheer it with the warmth and gladness of the parent 
light. 

The existence of the nebulous matter appeared to be satisfactorily 
proved by these aggre Nothing now remained to perplex the 
minds of astronome But other questions presented themselves equally 
interesting ; md ay it was these subsequent questions which gave the first 
so much mer HTow far did the great primary nebula extend ? 
From wher ‘e did it come, and what i its destiny? The nebular hypoth- 
esis begins 8 supposing it to have originally extended be yond the orbit 
of the most distant plan t, and that by loss of heat, throu ch radiation, it 
contracted its-dimensions ; and that it was thrown into rot: iry motion by 
the force of the inward rushing of the outward particles to the centre. 
This motion gave birth to centrifugal force, which depends on rotary mo- 
tion for its existence. This centrifugal force continue .d to inereas se, until it 
threw off the external ae _ & Separate zone or ring, as the rings 
of Saturn. These were broken up by some imaginary influence, and the 
particles again drawn together by the attractive power of a central point, 
which became the nue le us of the new-born pli inet. This planet 3 in its 
turn is thrown into motion by the same forces, and throws off other rings, 
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which by a similar process are transformed into revolving satellites. Thus, 
step by step, we are led to look upon the world of matter as one vast 
field. of changing elements. Harmonious indeed are these ever active 
particles ; for “the laws which at first ap ypear to act against the system, 
rending the particles asunder, and scattering them to the winds of heaven, 
are the chief workmen in re-constructing the fragments, and in extending 
the mighty family of tary and ste Har systems. 
This wid ‘ly -extended nebulous matter formed its nucleus by the regu- 
lar aggreg: tion of its particles, which was caused by the loss of heat ; and 
the motion of the particles rushing into the ce ntre produced the rot: wry 
motion, just as water in the whirpool, and wind in the whirlwind, causes 
rotary motion by the inward rushing of the currents. As additional proof 
of the truth of this remarkable hypothe sis, we are directed to the ap pear- 
ance of the planets and satellites ; their distances, densities, and motions : 
which, it is contended, confirm the theory of their creation. The first 
planet thrown off must necessarily be the largest and least compact, as 
well as the most remote, member of the system. As the mass continues 
to contract and solidify, the second planet must be smaller, and its constit- 
uent particles closer than in the senior member; and so through the whole 
system, in proportion to the distance the various members are from th 
great central prim: ary ; and as they are all thrown off by the same forces, 
their motions are in the same direction. In order to establish this the Ory, 
it was insisted that the planets themselyes cle arly esti ablished these facts. 
Truly, here were facts worthy of the consideration of the greatest minds : 
they broke in upon the philosophic world, s tartling it from its dreams, and 
giving direction and energy to its observations. Before this period, astrono- 
mers appear to have been stimulated in their labors chiefly by the love of 
the wonderful, and the disposition, so predominant in some minds, to wan- 
der into unknown regions. But now astronomy was believed to be the key 
to the mighty archives of the universe. By it! the hidden mysteries and 
forces of Nature’ s creative agene ies (not to sp oak irreverer itly) were to be 


revealed to the gaze of mortals ; and man, the feeblé representative of 


the great designing INTELLIGENCE, was to be introduced, uncovered and 
trembling though it might be, to the sublime and awful forees which 
worked out the designs of the [yrryire and the Ereryat. No wonder 
that astronomy assumed an increased impor rtance, and that the initiated 
waited for farther revelations with de« ‘pening anxiety. 

For years the far-reac ching vision of astronomers had been turned upon 
these appearances, and for an equal length of time the learned corps had 
been defeated and mortified by the uncertainty in which they were com- 
pelled to remain: while theories, as wild as the nebule are distant and 
indistinct, have resulted from their supposed irresolvability, which have 
alternately disturbed the foundations of the Christian religion and the sci- 
ence of as stronomy itself — that glorious star-crowned superstructure, whose 
arches span the widest r: ange of stellar matter. These irresolvable islands 
were found in the very borders of that vast field which the astonishing im- 
proveme nts of man have enabled him to bring within the compass of his 
vision, and were therefore the more difficult to examine. But as successive 
improvements were ¢ onstantly enlarging the field of view, and rendering 
more distinct the remote te rritory already partially surveyed, it was hope d 
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that these sparen would soon be eniiheiiandll: That peti has now 
arrived. Out of the dark cloud that settled on the bosom of philosophy, 
light and truth have been distilled, and Science comes out more closely 
allied to the Religion which sustained her faithful priesthood. 

It was believed by Sir William Herschel that many of the nebulous 
bodies would eventu: lly be resolved into clusters of stars, and hence he 
divided them, as we have seen, into different classes; but he as firmly be- 
lieved that the nebule proper would never be resolved into stars. A 


similar opinion, state “1 however with less confidence in the existence of 


nebulous matter, was advanced by his distinguished son, Sir John Her- 
schel, at arecent period. In spe saking of these bodies, at one of the meet- 
ings of the British Association, in 1845, he said: ‘ By far the major part, 
probably at least nine-tenths of the nebulous contents of the heavens, 
consist of nebulz of spherical or elliptical forms, presenting every variety 
of elongation and central condensation. Of these a great number have 
been resolved into distinct stars, and a vast multitude more have been 
found to present that mottled appearance, which renders it almost a mat- 
ter of certainty that an increase of optical power would show them to be 
similarly composed. A not unnatural or unfair induction would therefore 
seem to be, that those which resist such resolution, do so only in conse- 
quence of the smallness and closeness of the stars of which they consist ; 
that, in short, they are only optically, and not physically, nebulous. There 
is, however, one circumstance which deserves especial remark, and which, 
now that my own observation has extended to the nebulz of both hemi- 
spheres, I feel able to announce with confidence as a general law, viz.: that 
the character of easy resolvability into separate and distinct stars is almost 
entirely confined to nebulz deviating but little from the spherical form ; 
while, on the other hand, very elliptic nebulz, even large and bright ones, 
offer much greater difficulty in this respect. The cause of this difference 
must, of course, be conjectural; but I believe it is not possible for any one 
to review seriatim the nebulous contents of the heavens without being sat- 
isfied of its reality asa physical character. Possibly the limits of the 
conditions of dy namical stability in a spherical cluster may be compatible 
with numerous and ec mmparatiy ely larger individual constituents than in an 
elliptical one. Be this as it may; though there is no doubt a great 
number of elliptic nebulz in which stars have not yet been noticed, yet 
there are so many in which they have, and the gradation i is SO insensible 
from the most perfectly spheric ul to the most elongated elliptic form, 
that the force of the general induction is hardly w eakened by this pecu- 
harity ; and for my, own part I should have little hesitation in admitting 
all nebul of this class to be, in fact, congeries of stars. And this seems 
to have been my father’s opinion of their constitution, with the exception 
of certain very peculiar-looking objects, respecting whose nature all opin- 
on must for the present be suspende ed. . . . The wildest imagination 
can conceive nothing more capricious than their forms, which in many in- 
stances seem totally devoid of plan, as much so as our Teal clouds; others 
offer traces of a regularity hardly less uncouth and characteristic, and which 
in some cases seems to indicate a cellular, in others a sheeted structure, 
complicated in folds, as if agitated by internal winds,’ 

‘Should the powers of an instrument such as Lord Rosse’s succeed in 
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sensivinng these also into stars, sank moreover, in duenenstutiog has starry 

nature of the regular elliptic nebulz, which have hitherto resisted such 
decomposition, the idea of a nebulous matter, in the nature of a shining 
fluid, or condensible gas, must, of course, cease to rest on any support 
derived from actual observation in the sidereal heav ens, whatever counte- 

nance it may still receive in the minds of cosmogonists from the tails 
and atmospheres of comets, and the zodiacal light in our own system. 
But though all idea of its being ever given to mortal eye to view aught 
that can be regarded as an outstanding portion of primeval chaos be dis- 
sipated, it w ill by no means have been even then demonstrated, that 
among those stars, so confusedly scattered, no aggregating powers are in 
action, tending to draw them into groups and insulate them from neigh- 
boring groups; and, speaking from my own impressions, I should say 
that, in the structure of the Magellanic clouds, it is really difficult not to 
believe we see distinct evidences of the exercise of such a power.’ 

We have given this long extract, because this language was held by a 
learned astronomer, on the very morning of the greatest discoveries ever 
made by man. 

According to the predictions of these distinguished philosophers, it was 
found that each increase of optical power made large additions to the 
catalogue of resolvable nebulae. Nebulze which appeared as dim, milky 
spots, scarcely perceivable to Sir William Herschel, burst into splendid 
galaxies under our present second-rate instruments. In fact, nearly all of 
the nebulze which resisted the power of his telescopes, yielded successively 
to the instruments which followed in the train of improvement. A dim 
spot, shining out from the far-off distance, as an irregular aggregation of 
‘star-dust,’ was resolved by Lord Rosse’s Guse-tiet telescope into his 
lordship’s splendid Crab Nebula; which is now known to be a mighty 
system of brilliant orbs more splendid perhaps than the one of which 
we constitute a comparatively insignificant, yet necessary part. The cir- 
cular nebula of Lyra, less distinct even than the Crab Nebula, was not 
fully resolved by that instrument ; but sufficiently so to convince astrono- 
mers that its resolution was near, "and that it, also, was a mighty galaxy. 
The most indistinct — those found on the very verge of the horizon of the 
longing eye of science, the Dumb Bell and Dog’s Ear, for example — were 
more difficult to resolve. The first of these, however, appeared through 
that instrument as a wonderful system, clustering around two nuclei or 
knots of stars. The last required the extraordinary power of Lord Rosse’s 
six-feet mirror under it. This nebula presented the most astonishing 
figure ; and it is not less an object of profound interest, although it is now 
believed to be a cluster of distinct stars, than when it lay dimly shining mid 
the darkness of the unexplored regions of space. ‘ How passing marvel- 
lous is this universe ; and unquestionably that form would seem stranger 
still, if, rising farther above the imperfections of human knowledge, we could 
see it as it really i is; if, plunging into its bosom and penetrating to its far- 
ther boundaries, we could develop the structure of its still obscure nebu- 
losities, which, doubtless, are streams and masses of gorgeous related 
stars.’ 

Thus far, these bodies, by yielding to the progressive steps of science, 
have thrown light upon the darkness by which they were surrounded, and 
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gradually prepared us for the revelations reserved for, and made sevens 
the mighty space-penetrating tele scope of Lord Rosse and the less re- 
nowned but equally astonishing mirror at Cambridge, a noble gift to 
science, by the citizens of Boston. These telescopes, themse lve es the 
grandest achievement of art, have opened up new and deeply interest- 
ing territories for the contemplation of man. Dim and distant nebula, so 
remote that it requires sixty thousand years for their light to reach us, 
burst upon the long- reaching vision of these mighty instruments with a 
grandeur before unknown. The nebula in Andromeda, discovered in the 
tenth century, and the only one out of four thousand which was discov- 
ered before the invention of the telese ope, has been resolved by the great 
refractor at Cambridge, but by no other instrument. Sir John Herschel 

described it in 1826, as a nebula of a milky appearance, and pe rfectly 
irresolvable, not having the slightest tendency to that separation into floe- 
culi, seen in the ne bula i in Orion, and having no appearance of a star in 
the centre. In August, 1847, the ¢ Cambridge refractor was directed upon 
that object, when the centre » peared condensed, almost into a star-like 
nucleus ; and a vast number of stars, of every gr “s ition of brilliancy, rose 
upon its surface, not, indeed, fully and distinctly defined, but showing 


> 


clearly that they. were not component parts of it. On the fourteenth day 
of Septe mber following, a favorable op portunity offered for farther inves- 
tigations, when, by directing the attention to the preceding portion of 
the nebula, says Mr. Bond, as it passed the centre of the field of view, 
that direction, was rather a sudden interruption of light, ap pearing like a 
it was evident. that what had hitherto been regarded as its boundary, in 
narrow, dark band, in which the eye could de te ct no deviation from per- 
fect straightness, stretching, in_the direction of the axis of the nebula. 
entirely across the field of vision. . Exterior to this, with respect to the 
axis, was another band or canal, closely resembling the former, but some- 
what less distinct, of equal regularity, and so ne arly parallel with it, as 
to.make it difficult to decide, by simple inspection, whether they were not 
perfectly so. What particularly commands attention here, is the regu- 
larity of structure displayed, — the uniform influence, made manifest to 
the senses, of the same law over an immensity of space of which the 
mind can form no adequate conception ; since the distance at which Sir 
William Herschel places this nebula, requires that the length of the 
interior canal should not be estimated at less than twenty times the dis- 
tance of Sirius from our system. The number of stars, above fifteen hun- 
dred, visible with the full aperture of the object-glass within the limits of 
the nebula, prevented Mr. Bond from attempting to. make a map of 
them: but it was thought that two hundred at least could be seen in 
a single field of the telescope. This is nearly equal to the number 
found in a single field in the Milky Way. With high powers minute stars 
can be discerned on the borders of the nucle US } and although it cannot 
be said that this extraordimary body has been fully resolved, yet its 
character can be the subject of speculation no longer. 

But we turn to the last, and perhaps the most wonderful of these bodies, 
the nebula in Orion. On examining this nebula through telescopes of or- 
dinary power, the middle star seems “affected by an indistinctness not com- 
mon to small stars ; indeed it appears rather as a diffused haze, not a 
star properly, and even when examined with instruments of still greater 
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power, this hazy appearance continues esdiinged: Ww hen Sir J oh 
Herschel’s eighteen-inch mirror was directed upon it, strange and fantas- 
tic branching arms were discovered, with such an extraordinary appear- 
ance as to induce Sir John to believe it to be something very different 
from a stellar constellation. In the winter of 1845, Dr. Nichol examined 
this nebula through Lord Rosse’s far-reaching six-feet mirror, after which 
he says: ‘( wing to the incompleteness of the instrument, and unfavora- 
ble weather, it was the first time that grand telescope had been directed 
toward that mysterious object. Not yet the trace of a star; — looming, 
unintelligible as ever, there the nebula lay. But how brilliant its brighter 
parts! How much more broken the interior of its mass! How innu- 
merable the streamers now attached to it on every side! How strange, 
especially, that large horn, rising in relief out of the dark skies like a 
huge cumulous cloud! It was still possible, then, that the nebula might 
be irresolvable 1 "y the loftiest efforts of human art; but doubt continued 
to remain’ The lc mg-cherished hopes of the professor were all blasted. 
He who had measured the heavens, and furnished us a geography of its 
wide domain, with the size, location, and motions of the starry hosts, was 
compelled to turn once more from the contemplation of this wonderful 
phenomenon with feelings of profounder reverence and awe. Not dis- 
couraged, however, by the failure of the first effort, the distinguished 
owner of the ‘ Parsonstown Leviathan’ continued his observations at every 
favorable opportunity, until March, 1846, when his labors were crowned 
with success. He was enabled, not indeed to resolve this obstinate body 
fully, but sufficiently to satisfy himself and others that it was undoubtedly 
a splendid galaxy of stars, which fact he communicated to Professor 
Nichol, the morning following his success. No longer a self-luminous 
vapor, or planet in its inf: ancy, but a bright firmament of stellar orbs, so 
far removed from us in space, that the brilliancy of its constituent stars 
is merged into a uniform, faint light. The difficulty was removed, and 
all the strange appearances accounted for as the effect of varying dis- 
tances. The stars of heaven are perfect; no rudimental or half-grown 
ones are found ; the choir is full. The Nebular Hypothesis vanished 
as a pleasant dream, profitable though we believe it has been ; and with 
it various systems of cosmogony, the fears of timid Christians, and the 
hopes of Atheistical philosophers. 

When the drawing of that nebula, as seen through Lord Rosse’s grand 
telescope, was shown to Sir John Herschel, he said he felt an inexpressible 
delight when contemplating the achievements of that instrument, that, 
by opening up new scenes of the grandeur of creation, it would tend to 
elevate and ennoble our conceptions of the great and beneficent ARCHITECT ; 
and that that was the grand object contemplated and the noblest aim of 
all science. He who 


—— ‘spangled o’er infinity with suns, 
And wrapped it round about him as a robe, 
And wrote out His great Name 
In spheres of fire, that Heaven might alway tell 
To every creature, Gop!’ 


rises above the majestic workings of his own creation, bidding man, in 
gentle but reproving language, to gird up his loins and declare whether 
he can ‘bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
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Orion, or > being he th Maxawoth 4 in his season, or hind Arcturus with bis 
stars! 

The dark cloud which had so long obscured the vision of astronomers, 
not only preventing farther investigation, but casting heavy shadows upon 
objects already surveyed, and doubts and fears upon facts which other- 
wise would have served as a sure foundation for hope and faith, hac, at 
least, been broken into detached parts, and now only waited the action of 
the splendid telescope at Cambridge, to be dissolved into thinner vapor 
than the most highly attenuated nebula‘which was ever supposed to have 
an existence. The Cambridge refractor has not the space-penetrating 
power of Lord Rosse’s telescope ; but our atmosphere is more favorable, 
and hence more has been achieved than has been done by that immense 
instrument. When the Cambridge refractor was directed upon the nebula 
in Orion, the stars of that immeasurable mass burst into the most distinct 
and well-defined light. The learned director of that observatory has 
executed a splendid drawing of the nebula, locating and numbering a 
catalogue of several hundred stars, varying in his scale from the fourth to 
the nineteenth degrees of magnitude. The nebulous appearances are not 
entirely dissipated ; nor can we hope they ever will be. From past 
experience we may expect that as the space-penetrating power of tele- 
scopes is increased, the present nebulous appearances will be resolved 
into stars, and that other nebulous appearances, still more remote, will 
rise upon our vision to perplex the inquirer ; inviting renewed efforts, but 
telling man, in silent, yet astounding language, that beyond, and still 
beyond, there are other systems, too mighty and too remote for his 
limited vision; that there are no bounds to space or to matter; and 
that to the Infinite Minp, the power to scan the illimitable and compre- 
hend the incomprehensible has been reserved. 

What infinite distances, what dread potencies, are here for our con- 
templation! But He who spread out these illimitable fields of space, and 
created and controls the mighty forces pervading them, is more worthy 
of our serious thoughts and reverential awe. Above these potencies, 
mighty though they are, we cannot fail to recognize a Creative Power, 
to whom the deep-toned thunders and whispering zephyrs are alike 
obedient. To Hr all times, all distances, and all things are the same. 
The delicate flower, breathing its fragrance upon the thoughtless wanderer 
for a day, and the dim, yet mighty systems, sweeping with incalculable 
speed around the verge of the outward horizon; my infant daughter, 
yet unconscious of the dread agencies around, teaching us, by her sim- 
plicity and innocence, of primal purity} and ‘the throng of angels, the 
loved and lost, ‘w hose bright and long-missed faces seem bursting 
through the sky, are all the creatures of His infinite love, and the objects 
of His parental care : 


Tue smallest dust which floats upon the wind, 
Bears the strong impress of the Erernat Minp, 
In mystery round it, subtile forces roll, 

And gravitation binds and guides the whole. 

In every sand before the tempest hurled, 

Lie locked the powers which regulate a world ; 
And from each atom human thought may rise,” 
With might to pierce the mysteries of the skies ; 
To try each force which rules the mighty plan, 
Of moving planets, or of breathing man ; 

And from the secret wonders of each sod, 
Evoke the truths and learn the power of Gop t 
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Lines: The Ocean-Grave. 





LINES 


CAPTAIN COMSTOCK, U. 8S. STEAM-SHIP BALTIC. 


I went to view a brother’s grave ; 

Not where the weeping willows wave 
Their pendent branches green ; 

Not where the spire, with sunward slope, 

Points steadfast to the realms of Hope, 
Above a quiet scene ! 


Not where the monumental stone 
Or chiselled statue stands, a lone 
Cold sentry o’er the dead ; 
Not where Affection plants with care 
Exotics rich and Siete rare, 
To dress the sleeper’s bed. 


Not where the sunlight on the sod 

Gilds, like the blessed smile of Gop, 
The couch of mortal rest; 

Where songs of birds and zephyrs fair 

Foreshadow to the mourner there 
The regions of the blest. 


Oh, no! I went to view again 

The ‘ gray and er main, 
And rode the storm-rolled wave ; 

T mused upon the waters wild, 

Befitting tomb for Ocean’s child ; 
There was my brother’s grave! 


Gop, in His providence, appears 

At times to spurn Affection’s tears 
And ineffectual prayers ; 

At times *t would seem as if the just 

He crushed by sorrows to the dust, 
And ‘bands’ in death were theirs. 


Such my distracting thoughts, when first, 

Years since, the tidings o'er me burst 
Like thunder from the cloud ; 

News of a brother’s mortal sleep, 

His corse ‘ COMMITTED TO THE DEEP,’ 
Lashed in his hammock-shroud ! 


But now I love the restless sea! 

Oh, what a mighty grave has he 
Within its bosom vast ! 

Its voiceful billows, as they roll, 

Wake solemn music in my soul, 


Responsive to the past. 


Buried of Ocean ! though my eye 
Saw not where thy cold ashes lie, 
Not that do I deplore ; 


In death thou’rt blest; thy grave, the Sea, © 


Is nobler far than mine will be, 
Upon the tamer shore! 


Gill, Franklin Co., Mass. 
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A Trip to the Crater of Kilauea. January, 


A TRIP TO THE CRATER OF KILAUEA: 


Tue Island of Hawaii, the largest and most beautiful of the Sandwich 
Island group, is celebrated for the Crater of Kilauea, the greatest living 
volcano in the known world. Shortly after the arriv: " of our ship at Hilo, 
a small village at the north-eastern side of that island, a party was formed 
for the purpose of making a trip to that stupendous phenomenon. We 
were obliged to make a journey of thirty-five miles into the interior ; and 
horses, a native guide, and native servants, were procured several days 
previous to the time fixed for our departure, so that we might meet with 
no detention. 

On the twenty-eighth of June we shoved off from the ship at day-light, 
intending to make an early start; but upon arriving on shore, we were 
doomed to meet with a sad disappointment. News. had spread abroad 
among the natives that our men were to have liberty to go on shore that 
day, and as the ‘ Kannaka’* has long since become sufficiently civilized 
to know that more is to be made out of Jack, who is generally perfectly 
reckless on these occasions, than out of an officer, we found that, out of the 
dozen horses we had enga; ged, only four were forthcoming. One gave as 
an excuse that his animal was ‘lame: another declared that he had neither 
saddle nor bridle ; and a third that his beast was without shoes. As there 

was no means of redress, this condition of things threw us into a great 
dilemma. But as we had come on shore for the purpose of making a trip 
to the crater, most of us were determined to go on foot, rather than re- 
turn to the ship without accomplishing this object., Before attempting 
this, however, we tried our last resource, which was to offer more money. 
Several Kannakas were immediately dispatched through the village, whom 
we authorized to offer double the sum originally agreed upon. This acted 
like a talisman, for in the course of an hour there was not a lame horse 
in the neighbourhood, nor one without saddle, bridle, or shoes, and we 
made up our complement without farther difficulty. 

But hereupon another trouble arose. The native servants we had 
hired to carry our provisions and luggage, struck for higher wages. One 
of the principal men among them got up and made a speech, in which 
he explained in a very lucid manner the indignity they would suffer if 
their pay was not increased proportionably with that of the horses, and 
finally concluded his harangue, by exclaiming, that he, for one, would not 
stir an inch, unless his wages were doubled! This raised a terrible hub- 
bub in the crowd: we resisted the imposition, but they proved the 








* *Kannaka,’ in the Hawaiian language, means ‘a man,’ but among the English and Ameri- 
cans, it signifies a native of the islands, 
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etrcnigee party, ond we were finally blige’ to give in and accede to their 
demands. 

Everything being in readiness, our party assembled by ten o’clock. It 
consisted of nine officers, two servants, and one man from the ship, beside 
ten native servants, and a guide; in all, twenty-three persons. Having 
stowed our luggage in large calabashes, which are the grand vehicle for 
the transportation of light articles in this country, we sent on the servants 
ahead, and shortly after, mounting our horses, proceeded on our way. 

The day was beautiful. The magnificent dome of Mounaloa stood out 
in bold relief against a cloudless sky, and the snow-capped peak of 
Mounakea glittere d re splende ‘ntly beneath the brilliant rays of a tropical 
sun. These mountains, rising to the height of fourteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and covered with perennial verdure, add a pecu- 
liar charm to the scenery of this island. Shortly after leaving the village, 
we passed the Royal Fish Ponds, and from thence began gradually to 
ascend. The road consisted merely of a narrow path, only wide enough 
to admit two horses together ; and it was so broken and rugged, that we 
found it impossible to advance faster than at a slow walk. 

Passing over five or six miles, we left behind us the banana, the sugar- 
cane, and the coffee-plant, and came to the edge of a dense forest, the 
trees of which were overrun with parasitic plants. Here the path, in 
many places, was completely hidden by a thick undergrowth. My horse 
happening to have the lead, I thought it best to let him pick his own 

way ; so shutting my eyes, and stooping down as low as possible upon 
his neck, I rushed blindly through many places apparently impassable, at 
the imminent risk of being brushed off his back at every step. Two miles 
brought us to the end of the wood; and perceiving a shady spot a short 
distance from the road, where cocoa-trees waved their graceful heads, and 
a verdant turf invited to repose, we alighted from our horses. Reclined 
upon the grass, our servants produced from the well-supplied calabashes 
ham, cold chicken, bread, cheese, wine, ete., ete., and we fell to work with 
appetites well sharpencd by our ride. The natives from several surround- 
ing houses soon g% athered near us, offe ring cocoa-nuts, bananas, and other 
fruits; but all for a ‘con-sid - era- tion.’ 

The young girls were very sociable, and not in the least bashful ; this 
refinement of civilization having not yet extended to these regions. The 
sat down beside us, ogling us with their dark liquid eyes, and laughing 
good-humoredly from time to time at some joke they were most probably 
cracking at our expense. The spot was delightful, the company interest- 
ing, and we would most willingly have prolonged our stay; but we had 
yet many miles to traverse, and the sun had already passed the meridian. 

Once more on our way, we found our route led over a bed of lava, which 
was exceedingly uneven and rough. Although many centuries have doubt- 
less elapsed since this flow took place, the rock still preserved all the 
curious forms it took as it ran down and cooled. Our horses picked their 
way with so much caution, that riding became very irksome, and many 
of us dismounted, to stretch our limbs for a few miles on foot. 

Vegetation had now changed its character entirely : the whole face of 
the country was covered with a vigorous growth of immense tropical ferns, 
while to the north, the path was skirted by a dense forest. At six o ’elock 
VOL, XXXVII. 3 
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P. M. we arrived at t Ol a, & Sm: all vill: age ntlectihe eighteen sailes distant from 
Hilo, which was the termination of the first d: ay’s journey. Many of us 
were pretty well worn out with the heat and fatioue of riding over a most 
shocking road, at a snail’s pace, for seven long hours ; and the prospect 
of a a od supper and a comfortable night’s rest was quite reviving. 

No sooner had I dismounted from my beast, and seated myself upon 
the grass in front of our quarters, than I was seized upon by a young 
Hawaiian, who commenced practising the ‘Lumi-lumi, a species of sham- 

ooing, upon my lower extremities. Ye gods! it is worth being fatigued, 
t. enjoy the luxuries of this singular operation, well worthy to be trans- 
ferred from savage to civilized life. The practised fingers pass soothingly 
over the tired muscles, dive dee ply into the tender places, and gradu: ally 
infuse a new vigor into the whole system. Fatigue appe: ared to pass 
away as if by magic; and in the course of fifteen or twenty minutes I 
arose, and sat down to partake of a substantial repast, quite an altered 
individual. 

The natives for several miles around soon got wind of the arrival of the 
‘ Karhowries,’ or strangers, in their ne iahborhood, and flocked in from all 
sides to take a look at us. Some came merely to gaze and wonder, but 
the greater part of them had another object — gain. The articles they 
brou: ght for sale consisted principally of poultry, milk, vegetables, minia- 
ture canoes, walking-sticks, birds, ete., ete. They all appeared to know 
how to drive a bargain, and generally asked about double what they in- 
tended to take, providing they did not find a re vady sale. Mz aking: pur- 
chases and ch: slo with them, we passed the time until night-fall, when 
our attention was attracted in another direction. The terminal crater of 
Mounaloa, more than thirty miles distant, and at an elevation of fourteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, blazed up before us, like a beacon- 
fire, toward the sky. This crater broke forth in May last, after a repose 
of six years. It is supposed to be the same that Wilkes * describes as the 
seat of his encampment in 1840. 

Being much fatigued with our day’s journey, we all retired at an early 
hour. Our couch was prepared in the native style ; it consisted of fine 
mats, spread over a staging about two and a half feet high, eight feet 
wide, and extending from one extre mity of our gr: ass-house to the other. 
This kind of bed appeared very agree: ible at first, but I found out it was 
just the r reverse. An army of fle: as soon commence ad their depred: itions 
upon me, and annoyed me so much, that after trying in vain to close my 
eyes for more than three hours, I arose-to take a turn in the openair, U pon 
sallying forth, I perceived at about one hundred yards distant a native 
house, from which issued much light and a great noise. Having some 
curiosity to see what was going on at that late hour, I proceede id to the 
spot, where I found all our servants, together with about fifteen natives, 
men and women, seated around a pile of stones from which arose volumes 
of smoke, alternately jabbering, laughing, and singing, at the top of their 
voices. Perceiving ovr guide among the party, I made him a sign to ap- 
proach, wishing to ascertain what heathenish rite they could be celebra- 
ting at that time of night. From his mixture of broken English and 


* Ow a second visit, made to Hawaii in October following, I learned that this crater was not 
the seat of WiLKEs’ encampment, but another, a short distance from it. 
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Kann: ins L. fe ai out that they were about to hee a sve fos ast : that 
each servant had given a qui arter of a dollar toward buying a pig, which 
was at that time undergoing a baking process, under the pile of stones. 
I had not been long present when several Kannakas commenced remov- 
ing the stones from the top of the pile, and in a few moments they came 
to a bundle, apparently of dried leaves, which they placed upon the floor. 
The bundle, upon being opened, displayed the body of the pig, smoking 
hot, and I presume most daintily cooked, for it gave forth a very savory 


odor 2 
The animal was now removed from its envelope to a long board, and 
two of the head-men present commenced the operation of carving, appor- 
tioning to each one a mammoth share. After all were served, poz, the 
national dish, was introduced, and I never before saw pig and poi vanish 
so fast. The tremendous clatter of tongues suddenly ceased, and gave 
place to the confused murmur caused by the sm: acking of chops, and the 
dipping of the fingers into the poi-calabash. At this interesting moment 
I retired from the festive scene, and betook myself once more to my lair, 
to face those vile little enemies of man —fleas. 


PART SECOND. 


Tue next morning we took an early breakfast, and were on our way 
again by half-past six o’clock. The route still continued over a bed of 
nearly bare lava, and through a thick growth of ferns, until we approached 
within a mile and a half of the erat ar, When we entered upon a level plain 
of comminuted lava, which closely " resembli d gravel, and putting our 
horses to a brisk gallop, arrived at the brink of Kilauea at one o'clock. 

Our idea of a voleano is generally of some huge conical mound, rising 
up from the earth’s surface, spitting out fire and smoke, and occasionally 
belching forth liquid lava. But I was prepared, by previous information, 
not to expect anything of the kind here. I stood upon the edge of a vast 
chasm in the earth’s surface, three miles long, two and a half miles broad, 
and from six to eight hundred feet deep ! ! 

A deseription of this awful ab yyss would appear tame to one who has 
beheld it, for language has no words that can give a conception of its 
grandeur. I was struck with wonder and awe! My mind was lost in 
conte mpl: ition of the sublimity of the scene, until at ‘last tardy reflection 

called it back, to view each object in detail. 

Near the spot where we stood, which was on the northern side of the 
crater, steam and sulphurous vapor issued from below the bushes and 
grass, all around us; and at a short distance the bank had a yellowish 
green appearance, caused by the sublimation of sulphur from fissures in 
the lava. The bottom of the pit, for the space of a mile toward the 
north, appeared almost like a plain surface of lava; while toward the 
south, numerous cones were sending forth volumes of smoke, which ob- 
scured the view beyond. Although no eruption was going on, and no noise 
was heard to issue from this vast abyss, yet the scene was truly sublime. 
The mind dwelt not so much upon the present condition of things, as 
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upon ‘the past: the awful eile nee that re lanl pare appeared only as a 
period of repose for these subterranean fires, that have rom time to time 
rent asunder the earth and vomited out their liquid stone ! 

Kilauea seems a much more fitting abode for devils than deities ; yet 
the ignorant natives formerly imagined this spot to be the favorite resi- 
dence of their goddess Pélé, and other gods. Their palaces were sup- 
posed to be the cones of the crater, where they danced and enjoyed 
themselves to the sound of their roar. 

After partaking of some slight refreshment, and supplying our cala- 
Dastivs with delightful ¥ rater, which the natives procured from hollows in 
the rock, where it is constantly deposited by the condensation of steam 
issuing from the fissures, we commenced the descent into the crater. 
Our guide, armed with a long pole, for the purpose of sounding his way 
over the thin crust we were about to traverse, went before. The first four 
hundred feet led down a nearly per pendicular cliff, after which the descent 
was less and less precipitous. Arrived at the bottom of the abyss, and 
standing upon the edge of the lava-flow, we beheld as it were a vast lake of 
stone, which presented the appearance of a body of ice that had been 
suddenly thawed and broken up into masses; here separated by deep 
fissures, there riding one over the other. At this point, casting the eye 
upward, I had a fine view of the perpendicular basaltic wall, eight 
hundred feet high, figured in Wilkes. The enormous blocks that had 
fallen from it appeared to be intended as a warning to us that others, 
impending over our heads, might soon follow. Passing forward upon 
the lava, we soon found the walking very fatiguing ; the spicule that 
everywhere covered the surface crackled under our feet like broken glass ; 
and the deep fissures that opened their awful j jaws on every side, made 
it necessary to proceed with great caution. 

Steam and smoke now issued from the crevices all around us; and 
the farther we proceeded the fresher the lava appeared. After a walk of 
fifteen minutes, we came to the brink of a pit about one hundred feet 
deep, and one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, caused by a sinking of 
the stratum of lava upon which we stood. A flow of lava from a recent 
eruption had run over one side of this excavation, and had suddenly 
cooled during the flow, so as to resemble a beautiful cascade, sculptured 
out of stone. 

Pausing a few moments to contemplate this curious freak of nature, we 
again took up our line of march, and after traversing about a mile anda 
half, reached the spot that Stewart,” Wilkes and others describe as the 
‘Lake of Liquid Lava.’ But no appearance of a lake now remains: every- 
thing has undergone such a change, within the last few years, that no one 
would recognize » the spot by former descriptions. In fact Kilauea cannot be 
described, for it is constantly changing, like the shifting scenes of a drama, or 
the unstable figure of acloud. Even the vast bed of lava over which we had 
travelled has been produced since 1840. This space was then a chasm within 
a chasm; but a flow of lava from below has gradually filled it up even 
with the broad projecting black ledge, by which it was then surrounded. 

Ellis * describes the awful appearance of this pit as follows: ‘ Imme- 
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* *PoLynesian Researches: Vol. III., page 175. 
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diately before us yawned an immense gulf, i in the form of a crescent, about 
two miles in length, from north-east to south-west, nearly a mile in width, 
and apparently eight hundred feet deep: the bottom of it was covered 
with lava, and the south-west and northern parts of it were one vast flood 
of burning matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro its fiery 
surge and flaming billows. Fifty-one conical islands, of varied form and 
size, containing as many craters, rose either round the edge or from the 
surface of the burning lake. Tw enty-two constantly emitted columns of 
gray smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flameg and several of these at the 
same time vomited from their ignited BAe streams of lava, whiclif 
rolled in blazing torrents down their black indented sides into the boiling 
mass below.’ 

The site of the lake of liquid lava described by Wilkes is now occupied 
by numerous coues, varying in height from one to two hundred feet, from 
whence issue clouds of vapor and smoke. 

We commenced the ascent of one of the largest of these, a flow from 
which had taken place a month previous. Here the lava presented a 
more fresh metallic appearance than any we had before seen. It had run 
down the sides of the cone upon the plain below, and cooled in all manner 
of curious forms, some resembling huge serpents, coiled one over the other, 
others colossal roots of ginger, ete., ete, 

Our guide advanced now with great caution, sounding with a long pole 
at every step; for a thin crust only separated us from the fiery gulf. The 
heat soon became intense, and the steam rising up through the fissures, 
together with the reflection of the sun upon the brilliant mass, caused such 
disagreeable sensations that we were almost induced to turn back. We 
still continued to advance, however, the lava becoming every moment 
hotter and hotter beneath our feet, when finally the guide came to a stand, 
shook his head, and expressed his unwillingness to proceed farther. At 
this point, looking into a fissure just beneath my feet, I saw the red-hot 
lava not twelve inches from the surface; and unde vr a cleft in the 
rock upon my right I perceived the whole mass to be of a white 
The soles of our thick shoes soon became so much heated as to rendé’ 
quite uncomfortable ; and finding it impossible to proceed farther, we 






e 
a precipitate retreat. After visiting several of the largest cones, and col- 


lecting a variety of specimens, our watches informed us that it was time to 
be mae our way toward the upper world, for if night should overtake 


one in this abyss, it would be utterly impossible to find the w ay out. Ever 
step is beset with danger to life or limb. Even in broad day-light and 
with all the prec: autions of our guide, several of us fell through the thin 
crust of lava, and sank to the middle, cutting and bruising ourselves 
severely. But this we thought nothing of, esteeming ourselves fortunate 
that we were not precipite ited into the fiery depths below. 

On our way out we passed a lava jet, which presented the appearance 
of a coldséal female figure, decorated with a peculiar head-dress. The 
phenomengn was so striking that it was remarked at once bythe whole 
party. Doubtless if it had existed in former days, the ignorant natives 
would have taken it for their goddess Pelé. 

In many of the -fisttres from which smoke and vapor were issuing, I 
noticed ferns had taken root in a small portion of decayed lava, and were 
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growing luxuri: sally: This ein amidst the desolation by which it is 
surrounde d, appeare «1 to me to be a good exemplification of ‘the i incipient 
process of the formation of the soil of this island. The lava has been 
poured out and cooled ; decomposition has commenced ; the eryptogamous 
plants have taken root and flourished. The decay of these mixing with 
the decompose 1d rock has given growth to others, until in the course of 
time a rich soil has been produced, well adapted to the higher orders of 
pli ints. The different stages of this formative process are observed on the 
route from Hilo to the cratem Near the sea, the soil, consisting of decayed 

Plava and vegetable matter, the accumulation of centuries, is excee dingly 
rich, and produces luxuriantly ; but as you ascend toward the mountains 
it becomes more and more shallow, and fin: uly scarcely covers the barren 
rock. Yet, even where only a thin layer of earth fills the hollows “a 
depressions in the lava, the whole face of the country is covered with : 
tid of ferns, which are gradually preparing the way for more seine 
plants. 

At about half-a-mile from the walls of the crater we were overtaken by 
a shower of rain, and a beautiful rainbow spanned the heavens before us. 
The brilliant colors of this emblem of promise between man and _ his 
Creator contrasted strangely with the dismal scene around —the burning 
cones, the sulphurous fumes, and the hollow subterranean sounds that 
occasionally broke upon the ear. The one smiled upon us like the 
god less of Hope, while the other frowningly proclaimed the ap proach of 
that awful hour, ‘in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burned up!’ 

By the time we had reached the precipitous cliff, I was so much fatigued 
that I found it necessary for me to repose my tired muscles for a few 
moments before commencing the ascent. Impatient to reach the top, 
however, after five minutes’ rest | was clambering up its steep walls. 

Upon each side of the nearly perpendicular path a species of whortlebe rry 

(oRe) xrew in abundance. I plucked and ate this bkshing fruit with 

erness, and found its sweetish sub-acid taste peculiarly refreshing after 
my long march. At half-past six all our party had arrived at the grass- 
house upon the brink of the crater, where we were to pass the nig cht. A 
substantial repast awaited us, which our servants had cooked, after the 
native style, in the steam issuing out of a fissure in the lava, omy a few 
hundred yards from the house. It was thus the offerings to Pélé, god- 
dess of the crater, were formerly prepared. The view of Kilauea by night 
has*been described by all trave sllers as much more imposing than that by 
day; but we saw nothing more than the smoulde ring fires of a half-dozen 
cones, that now and then blazed up forty or fifty feet, and then sank 
down again and became nearly invisible. The view we had of Mounaloa 
was far more imposing. Although thirty miles distant, its unm: ‘nse 
volume Of flame, rising up to heaven like the fire of some vast furn: ace, 
was as brilliant as if close at hand. % 

Our guide informed us that since the breaking out of Mounaloa, Kilauea 
had been less active. This I think highly probable, for as the island is 

; studded with craters, some of which have been eXtinet since the memory 
of man, while others have from time to time become active, and then sunk 
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to rest, I think it no more vden regalia to suppose that an vewiapihin 
in one crater acts as a diverticulum to another. This view will be still 
more plausible, if we presume the whole island to have been thrown up 
by voleanie agency, and to consist of a mere shell, the small excrescences 
on whose surface, in the shape of craters, act as safety-valves to the mass, 
thus affording to man a secure and beautiful residence, endowed with a 
most salubrious climate, and gifted by nature with everything to make 
him comfortable and happy. 

At an early hour we retired to our mats and blankets, leaving word with 
the natives to call us, in case any change should take place in the cratef. 
But sleep scarcely closed my eyelids during the night, for it became 
so cold that I found it impossible to keep warm upon my hard bed under 
the scanty covering I had brought with me; and to : add to the discomfort, 
about ten o'clock a strong north-east wind commenced blowing, which 
whistled through and through our thatched habitation, making ‘the 
voices of the night’ quite musical. While shivering under my single 
blanket, vainly endeavoring to court sleep, 1 forgot my misery, for a few 
moments, in giving birth to the following offering : 


TO PELE. 





Hai! Goddess of the gloomy pit, 
W hose fires around me rise, 
Whose pitchy smoke and sulphurous breath 

Commingle with the skies ! 


Well might the Pagan native shrink, 
To view thy vast abyss, 

Where streams of fiery lava run, ©: 
And scalding vapors hiss: 


Where earth is like a garment rent, 
Before thy vengeful ire, 

And nature’s charms are swept away, 

Beneath thy scathing fire. 


Thy horrors thrill my very soul! 

Grim darkness reigns around: 
While from the pitchy gulf I hear 
Thy awful voice resound. 


Yet Peve, midst this gloomy scene, 
A modest flow’ret’s bloom 

Springs, like the beauteous form of Hope, 

Beside the dismal tomb. 


sean 
aaa ee 


Its petals seem to point on high, 

Where mun, however base, 
May find a better, brighter world, 
Through sanctifying grace. 


Yes! yes! the day of truth has dawned! 
Thy Pagan reign is o’er ; 

And now, upon thy awful brink, 

The native cowers no more. 
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No more thy bloody altars smoke 
: With human sacrifice ; 
aN Where man bow’d down to wood and stone, 
The Christian’s prayers arise. 


‘ * Far o’er the seas the white man’s ships 
oe With radiant truth have come, 
And ignorance has passed away, 
Like mists before the sun. 








At day-light we were on our feet again, making preparations for a return. 
Every thing being in readiness by nine o’clock, we®sent the servants on 
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ahead, aa. shortly after, mounting our horses, we bade adieu to the 
regions of Péle. 

On our way up to the crater, one of the party, a jovial soul, brim full of 
fun and frolic, amused himself by heralding our approach to every house 
or settlement, by imitating the br: aying of an ass. So perfect was the 
imitation that at a little distanoe our friend would have deceived the most 
practised ear, not excepting that of the animal himself. This rare accom- 
plishment excited the wonder and admiration of the savages, who imme- 
diately commenced to mimic the envied gift. On our return to-day, upon 
approaching every place, we found it alive with donkeys; men, women, 
and children turning out to receive us with a bray. “But they in vain 
endeavored to equ al their original, whom they approached with a kind of 
veneration, to receive another Jenson. [t is a custom among these islanders 
to give the stranger a name, which is suggested to them by some personal 
peculiarity ; and I soon learned that the ac complishment of our companion 
procured for him the sobriquet of ‘Horse’ On rising one morning [| 
perceived my servant in the middle of the apartment, lamenting over 
the shattered remains of one of his calabash lids. ‘What is the mat- 
ter, John? said I—John Thief was his name, but to my positive 
knowledge he did not merit it. ‘De hos broke de calabash, Sair, and 
de rain will wet all de clothes, Sair!’ ‘What horse broke your cala- 
bash, John, and how came he in the house? ‘De hos-man,’ said he, 
putting his hands to his mouth, in position to bray, with the gravest face 
possible. I immediately understood his meaning, and burst “out into a 
loud laugh, very much to his astonishment, for he viewed the matter very 

seriously, At this moment the individual in question made his appear- 
ance upoh the scene, and John approaching him, displayed the fragments 
of the calabash, looking at him with a most pitiful countenance, which 
however was soon softened into a smile, by my friend slipping a dollar 
into his hand, which John well knew would pay for another lid, and 
leave him a handsome surplus. 

At four o’clock we reached the half-way house at Ola, where we passed 
the night; and at three o’clock in the afternoon of the fc lowing day, we 
arrived at Hilo. M 
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A BETTER prize 
There is for man, a glory of this world, 

Well worth the labor of the blessed, won 

By arduous deeds of righteousness, that bring 

Solace, or wisdom, or the deathless boon 

Of holy freedom to his fellow-men, 

And praise to the Atmieuty. Such a wreath - 
Encircled round the patriotic brows 

Of him, who, greater than the kings of earth, om 

To young ATLANTIS in an upright cause 

Gave strength and liberty, and laid the stone 

Whereon shall rise, if so Jenovan will, 

An empire mightier than the vast domain . 
Swayed once by vicious Casars. 

HERBERT, 





Stanzas: An Artist’s Studio. 


AN ARTIST’S STUDIO. 








I weit remember how the light, the pale pure north light, fell 
On all within that lofty room, and clothed with mystic spell 

A massive oaken cabinet, and many a curious chair — 
Bright armor of the olden time, and relics quaint and rare. 








Tr. 


I marked them well, the gathered books, the painter’s treasures all : 
Here was his resting-place of joy, whatever might befall ; 

The inner shrine of one whose brow the stamp of genius bore, 
And who the laurels of his fame with child-like meekness wore. 








ttl. 


I touched his easel and his brush ; I saw his colors laid : 

Those simple implements of art, they made me half afraid ; 
For with such trifling means alone, to bid their visions giow, 
APELLEs, ZEUXIS, RAPHAEL, wrought wonders, long ago ! 









Iv. 


Oh, many a slowly-waning hour this silent room alone 

Had seen the dreaming artist sit, like statue carved in stone ; 
Absorbed in patient watchfulness of all that Fancy brought, 
Gleanings of gladness or of gloom from out the fields of Thought. 









v. 


With steady gazing eye upraised, he heeded not at all 

The light and shade of shimmering leaves upon his study-wall : 
The light that o’er his poet soul its lovely radiance threw 

Was shadowless and pure as stars, when all the heavens are blue. 









vr. 


The breeze that through the window came, to fan his lifted brow, 
Told of sweet perfumes all abroad, of blossoms on each bough ; 
He heeded not its fluttering, nor listened to its sigh, 

As sadly it stole back again along the wave to die. 


VII. 
&. recked not that the golden eve on old Fort Purnam glowed, 
r that the twilight in the vale enveloped his abode ; 

Or that the river glided by, majestic, calm and free, 
While on its bosom snowy sails were floating tranquilly. 









VItIt. 


For bright unto his soul there came, while wrapped in reverie, 
A noble theme of other days, and lands beyond the sea ; 

Of men who strove in vain to break the stern oppressor’s rod, 
And boldly sought in other climes the right to worship Gop! 






tx. 


Firm on its heavy rollers hung a canvas broad and high, 
Dusky at first, but glowing soon with vivid imagery ; 

Life-like beneath the painter’s touch the little ‘Speedwell’ rose — 
Frail hope of beating, trembling hearts, escaping from their foes ! 
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x. 


And kneeling on the open deck, bene ath the o’erarching sky, 
A Brste in his hands enclasped, and heavenward holy eye, 
The pastor prayed — a thrilling prayer — that Gop would guide and bless 
The pilgrims and their tossing ship, in night and loneliness. 


xt. 


That He, who with a word can calm the wind and wave at will, 
To the wild sea of Galilee who whispered, ‘ Peace, be still !’ 
Would guard them with a Faruer’s care, on billows white with foam, 
And grant them on a foreign shore a haven and a home ! 





XII 








Around him bent a reverent group :—a bridegroom and a bride, 
To whom all places were alike, so they were “side by side. 

A mother and her pallid boy, with look of patient woe— 

Strong was the faith, high- hearted one! that prompted thee to go. 


XIII. 


Mixes Sranpisu, with his stalwart form, and soul of manly might, 
Ready to don his armor there, and ‘ battle for the right ; 

While on his shoulder fondly leaned his wife, so fair and true — 
Sweet Rose! how love and sorrow strove within thine eye of blue! 






XIV 





Carver, and Wurre, and Braprorp too; strong men and stern were these ; 
They stayed not for the unknown wastes of trackless stormy seas ; 

The hope of safety and of peace their every doubt beguiled: 

Here, dark Oppression lower’d in gloom — there, genial Freepom smiled! 


xv. 


Childhood was there, and youth, with eye keen-looking far away, 
Longing to ride the lifting crest of ocean-steeds at play : 

Naught cared he for the coming night, for visions new and strange ; 
Joy dwelt for him in stirring life, in scenes of chance and change. 











xvVI 






And timid Woman tearless stood, with courage firm and rare, 
Waiting to hear the deep ‘Amen!’ of that most fervent prayer, 
And then to see the white sails set to catch a favoring wind, 
And know each early home and friend for ever left behind ! 


th & 
® , 


Borne from his studio’s silent walls, to meet a nation’s gaze, 
The painter’s vision hath received ite meed of fitting praise ; 
But dearer to his thoughtful soul, of far more solid worth. 

The noble lesson he would teach, than all the fame of earth. 











xv 





Itt 
Tell ye, O mute, yet speaking forms, creations of his skill, 

How trust in Gop, and lofty hope, and firm unconquered will, 
Sustained and soothed each aching heart among that little band, 


Who bore with them across the sea the freedom of our land ! 


xIx 


Thank Gop, my country, that the seed, in doubt and meekness sown, 
To such a spreading lordly tree in later times hath grown: 
A pilgrim sire’s beloved name a noble boast should be ; 

A pilgrim’s grave a holy trust, oh, Children of the Free ! 
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THE ADVENTURE OF GOODWIFE EGLESTON 


BY JONATHAN ELDE, ESQUIRE, OF CONNECTICUT 


A HANDSOME octavo volume was published at Hartford, in the early 
part of last summer, entitled, ‘ The Public Records of the Colony of Con- 
necticut. This volume contains the sayings and doings of a consider- 
able portion of our Puritan ancestors, from “thei ir first arrival in the Con- 
necticut valley throughout a period of twenty-nine years. I esteem it 
one of the most curious and instructive books in American literature, and 
I affirm that a man, who is rightly constituted for the search, can pick up 
matter of laughter and wonder in it by the hour. As my own family 1s 
the most ancient in the State, being sprung from the very oldest inhabit- 
ant, I take an exceeding interest in this volume, and seldom pass a day 
without having it in my hands. 

A few weeks since, as I was looking it over with my usual delight, I 
came upon the record of a circumstance which struck me as one of the 
most curious things that ever could have happened in so staid and deco- 
rous a community as that of our straight-haired forefathers. In one part 
of this singular passage I found a person alluded to, who I presently 
conjectured might be the same with one who was distinctly named in 
another part. ‘Hereupon I commenced pondering the idea with all due 
earnestness ; and, having come to a sort of conclusion, I said to myself: 
‘The case, in all probability, was so and so, and so and so.’ But, before I 
set the fact down in my memorandum book, I thought it best to see and 
consult my venerable friend, Eliakim Tailecoate, Esq., whom I respect as 
one of the finest intellects, and altogether the most distinguished anti- 
quarian, in the State. Having ce: alled in the evening upon my esteemed 
friend, I took down his copy of the Records, showed him the passage, and 
asked his opinion upon my conjecture. The excellent man smiled in his 
usual cheerful manner, and replied: ‘ Nothing could be more correct, Mr. 
Elde, than your supposition ; in fact, I have manuscripts in my possession 
which@will prove its truth most triumphantly.’ 

‘Is it possible, Mr. Tailecoate ?’ said I, in a Tapture. ‘Where did you 
obtain them, and how were you so fortunate ? 

‘Listen, Sir, said he, taking the tongs and poking his old-fashioned 
wood fire, as it is his custom to do when he is highly pleased ; ‘ I observed 
this entry, Sir, only last week, and reading over the names, it occurred to 
me that somewhere or other I had met them before. The *y were familiar 
to me, Sir; very familiar. I tried to recall the place where I had seen 
them, and ‘at last the idea became connected with my dead mother’s old 
hair-covered trunk in the garret, which contains quite a number of old 
letters and manuscripts. I posted up there immediately, and at the ve ry 
first. pack: age, what do you think I found? Why, Sir, no other than these 
five letters ! 

So saying, he rose, walked to his secretary, opened it, and took out a 
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ail pe utes of very yellow papers, tied together with a bit « of faded red 
ribbon. I received it with profound respect, and untying the nbbon, 
procee ‘ded to examine the old papers, while my friend sat eyeing my 
antiquarian eagerness with silent rapture. I found them to consist of 
three letters from Mary Tailecoate and two from Judith Tailecoate, dated 
at, Hartford in the year 1645, and writte n to their ‘deare and honoured 
parente,” Mr. Jon athan Tailecoate, then tarrying, it appears, at New- 
Haven. The hand-writing was fine and crampe d: and, partly owing to 
this, partly to the ink being very much faded by time, the letters were 
almost illegible. Glancing over them h: astily, I dacovenel to my surprise 
that they contained in piecemeal, here and there, a very full and quite 
humorous account of the whole affair to which I have alluded. 

‘ How is this ? said I to my friend. ‘ Were your ancestors any way 
connected with this Baggett E wleston ? 

‘Certainly,’ he replied. ‘This Goodwife Sarah Egleston was half-sister 
to Jonathan Tailecoate, who, you know, was the first of my ancestors that 
settled in America.’ 

With my friend’s permission I took the letters home, and by the end 
of that week had written out a full account of the adventure of Baggett 
Egleston and his wife, in my own style. This account I showed to Mr. 
Tailecoate, who was highly pleased with it, and gave me permission to 
make it public if I could get it into any respect: able ne wspaper or maga- 
zine. With his sufferance, therefore, through the elegant pages of the 
KnicKERBOCKER, I present it to its intellige ‘nt and appreciating circle of 
readers. 


Ir is not to be supposed that the early settlers of Connecticut were all 
pious people, nor all men of strong minds; nor, on the other hand, 
a mere collection of hypocrites and blockheads. As in other assemblages 
of human beings, so in this, there was a mixture of every sort of charac- 
ter and every grade and variety 6f intellect. The mass of the community 
was perhaps —— of grave, sober men, who feared the Lorp and 
endeavored, according to their knowle dge, to do their duties by them- 
selyes and their fellow-citizens. But there was beside a thick sprinkling 
of individuals who simply aped the demeanor of the godly, and instead 
of groaning inwardly at their own corruptions, only oroaned outwardly to 
obtain the respect and admiration of their neighbors. There was also a 
reasonable proportion of addie-headed people, whose simpleness obtained 
them not one jot more of estimation or influence than might have been 
expected, and who, like addle-headed people in general, were very apt to 
get entangled in the brambles and thorns of worldly trouble. And final! ly, 
there was not w: inting a suffi ient number of lazy, dissolute and uproar- 
ious dogs, sons of Belial, as they were called, who had a vast liking for 
idleness and jollity, held lecture-days* in abomination, eschewed the 
company of ministers and deacons, and regarded the General Courts and 
Particular Courts of the C Yolony with mingle d aversion and fear. As the 
law exercised a strict vigilance over all these classes, and intruded its 


* Tue Puritan phrase for the Sabbath, 
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power into inns every y depentiincsie of life, it may well be suppose d that 
its records in those days present to us some of the most curious cireum- 
stances which can be found in the annals of society. Not only was the 
peace of the colony and the welfare of religion watched over, but the dis- 
putes of the quarrelsome were settled, the reprobates and profane persons 
were corrected, and even the simpleand foolish were brought up to answer 
for the consequences of their shallow-patedness. 

With these premises, let us look back to the fourth day of June, in the 
year 1645, and take a view of the little village of Hartford, as the beams 
of the morning sun fell brightly upon its log-cé ibins or rudely framed and 
covered houses. The heavy slab doors and diminutive windows were wide 
open to let in the summer breeze, and the families of the Puritans were 
seen, some preparing their breakfasts, and some already sitting at their 
plain but plenteous meals. Presently many of the doors were closed, and 
the voice of the husband and father was heard reading the Word of Life, 
and then lifting itself up to the Giver of that Word and the Dispenser of 
every earthly blessing. From not every house, however, could these de- 
votional sounds be heard, as might have been perceived by stopping at 
this tumble-down looking cabin which Miss Mary Tailecoate has described 
to us as ‘a litle log-howse with a broken dore, and enly one smalle win- 
dowe.’ 

The family, still at breakfast, consisted of but one man and one woman. 
The two were sitting in chairs, evidently of home manutacture, on opposite 
sides of a rickety table, which looked as if it might have come from Eng- 
land. Another “chair, a long chest, a coarse cupboard, a couple of four- 
legged stools, and some articles of cooking furniture were scattered here 
and there about the room. As this was the only apartment in the cabin, 
at the farther end of it stood a low bedstead, strewed over with not very 
clean bed-clothing, still tumbled with last night’s usage. On the table, 
before the couple who a making their breakfast, was a wooden plate 
containing some coarse bread, and an earthen dish of crispy baked beans, 
mingled with slices of fat pork. This, with a brown stone pitcher of water, 
constituted the meal which was now rapidly disappearing before a pair of 
by no means feeble appetites. 

The appearance of the lady, though a little slovenly, and just now, too, 
somewhat ill-natured, was on the whole rather agreeable. Her robust 
form, a little too full indeed for beauty, was clothed in a short frock, 
coming close up around the neck, and a skirt of blue linsey-woolsey. 
Careless brown curls peeped out from under a rather dirty cap ; her 
cheeks were full and high-colored, and her eyes of a dark and handsome 
hazel. It seemed clear, however, that she had got up that morning, as 
the saying is, ‘wrong end foremost,’ and was ready to seize upon every 
excuse for pouring out the ill-humor with which she was fully charged. 

‘I tell thee, Baggett, said she, as her husband extended his pewter 
plate for another quantum of beans, ‘thou art the greatest eater in the 
colony ; and what with thy eating and thy laziness and thy folly, it is no 
wonder that we have grown poorer every year. Thou hast nigh upon 
brought thy wife to starvation. The very salvages themselves do fare 
better than we should, were it not for my good brother, Elder Tailecoate. 
Little did I know when I married thee what a good-for-nothing I was 
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giving myself away to. You had a horse and oxen then, but now you 
have eaten up the one, and let that precious hypocrite, Samuel Sherwood, 
fool vou out of the other. Ho! I should be better a widow than the wife 
of such an one.’ 

This sharp address was delivered to a thin-face , chalky-complexioned 
man, with dull gray eyes, and an expression of visage in which simplicity 
was strongly mingled with stubbornness. His slender under-sized form 
was arrayed in a doublet of coarse linen, and a pair of breeches of the 
same material, tied with ribbons below the knee. His legs from the 
knee to the ankle were bare, but his feet were cased in clumped and im- 
mensely heavy shoes, fastening, like the breeches, with ties of ribbon. 

Notwithstanding her wrath, Goodw‘fe Egleston helped her husband to 
what he wanted, and then helped herself. Baggett went on eating in 
silence; for, as Miss Mary Tailecoate informs us, ‘hee was a man of verie 
few wordes, and seldom replyed to the floutings and scoldings of his wife.’ 
This seemed to be especially provoking to the good lady, who, after a 
moment, resumed : ‘ Baggett, why don’t thee speak? I wish thee would 
say something when I talk to thee, and not sit there hke a dumb beast. 
Not a thought in thy noddle, I warrant. Come! let some words come 
out of that mouth of thine, instead of filling it all the time with beans and 
bacon. If thou hadst been as silent in the company of sharpers as thou 
art with thy wife, thou mightest have ploughed with thine own oxen now, 
instead of delving with a spade. Only to think that I, the sister of Jona- 
than Tailecoate, should have married a man who had not enough of sense 
to keep what his father gave him!’ 

‘I wish thou wert fairly rid of me then, or I of thee!’ replied Baggett, 
provoked at last to break silence. ‘I have had no peace since I was yoked 
to thee; be silent, or I will speak out something to a purpose; thou 
shalt find that I can speak. I am no fool, as every one knows.’ 

‘No fool!’ retorted his wife; ‘the whole plantation knows thee for a 
simpleton ; and Samuel Sherwood knows it best of all: he can swear to 
it by those oxen that have leaked out of thy purse into his. And thou 
wishest to be fairly rid of me,eh? Well, the Lorn grant it! Right glad 
would I be to be my own woman again. Come! Say no more. Shame 
on thee to be here eating and scolding, with the sun an hour high.’ 

“I will have nothing more to do with such a pestilent woman!’ replied 
Baggett; ‘thou art the very evil spirit in a house. I will do something 
to free me from such a torment.’ 

‘Ay! do something ! do it to a puryiose, and see how it will make the 
whole colony stare. They will not believe that it was thee who did it.’ 

Baggett now rose from the table, took a long swallow at the water-pitcher, 
picked up his broad-brimmed, sugar-loaf hat from the floor, put it on his 
head, and walked sulkily to the door. He slammed it to as he went out, 
stumbled off the log which served him as a door-step, shouldered his 
heavy hoe, and began to trudge away to his work. 

Goodman Egleston was indeed almost a simpleton, very obstinate 
withal, and a stubborn believer in the infallibility of his own opinion. 
In consequence, the property which his father left him had gradually 
wasted, until, from a very res} ectable station, he had become one of the 

poorest householders in the colony. This was extremely mortifying to 
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his wife, whose mnie was somewhat we althy ani aristocratic. By 
wealthy and aristocratic, I mean that they consorted with the Governor 
and minister, owned a horse, a cow, and a yoke of oxen, and laid claim 
to hundreds of acres of wild land. Goodwife Egleston, at first all happi- 
ness and smiles, svon began to fret and scold, until, in the end, fretting 
and scolding had become the warp and a good part of the filling of her 
conversation. Nothing could teach Baggett, however; and he only grew 
more and more indignant at her interference. 

This morning, thoroughly angry, he walked on as we have described 
him, bent upon effecting in some way a deliverance from his trials. 
Sulkily, sulkily, he trudged down the principal street, passing by without 
notice his fellow -citizens, until he came to a path which led off to his 
fields. Here he looked up to see which way he should go, and then 
stumbled on in the same sullen, downcast manner as before. The bright 
sun was shining Joyous'y into the beautiful valley of the Connecticut ; the 
balmy air of June breathed softly over the fields and among the forests : 
the birds flew gaily from tree to tree, or sat on the branches and poured 
forth their full-throated music; in short, the young Summer was smiling 
one of his sweetest smiles, as he followed the ste ps of his departed sister, 
Spring. But all this was entirely lost upon poor Baggett, who, deep in 
the dumps, would have had no eye just now for the beauties of Eden, no 

ear for the very melody of the spheres. He was about stepping across a 
little brook which ran gurgling and murmuring through the meadows, 
when he heard some one call him from a neighboring corn-field : ‘ Good- 
man Egleston! Goodman Egleston! hold awhile! 1 am anxious to speak 
with thee.’ 

Looking up, he saw his nearest neighbor, Deacon Gybbins, coming to- 
ward him, his silver beard waving in “the breeze, and a hoe trembling i in 
his aged hands. ‘Friend Egleston, said the deacon, lowering his voice 
as he came nearer, ‘I have desired for some time past to discourse with 
thee upon a certain matter, but have as yet found no opportunity. I will 
make bold to say that my mind much misgiveth me to see that ungodly 
youth, George Tuckye, hanke ‘ring so much about thy dwelling as he hath 
done of late. It appeare ‘th to me that he is there during thy absence more 
than is seemly. It is reported that he hath a great liking for Goodwife 
Egleston; and indeed he hath declared as much, more than once, to some 
of his profane companions. It hath also been told me by a certain aged 
handmaid of the Lorn, that Goodwife Egleston favoreth him more than is 
becoming to a woman who is in the bonds of marriage. I would counsel 
you, dear neighbor, to have a care over this matter, that it proceed not to 
any thing eulps able, nor to any scandal in our village. May the wisdom of 
the Lorp guide thee and direct thee in the business !” 

‘Thanks, Deacon Gybbins,’ replied Baggett. ‘I will see to the affair 7 
and he turned away to proceed on his ws alk. 

‘Have a eare, ne “ighbor Egleston,’ shouted the old deacon, after he had 
taken a few steps; ‘give not way to the spirit of evil; remember how 
Simeon and Levi were accursed for their violence.’ 

‘Poor man!’ he continued to himself, as he tottered back to his work ; 
‘he is one of the simple ones. I hope that he will be preserved from the 
ways of wrath and folly.’ 
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Rennes tt, with a unde re expression of counten: me as if deeply engaged 
in thought, walked on very slowly until he came a thicket thirty or 
forty weeds beyond. Here, hid by the thick aiaeaah from Deacon 
Gy bbins, he sat down on a stone, : and remained for some minutes motion- 
less and pensive. He then rose with a sudden start, as if he had taken 
his determination, and with his hoe on his shoulder struck off rapidly 
across the fields toward the Connecticut River. He pushed on over the 
undulating ground, now for the most part cleared, but still scattered with the 
stumps of trees which once covered it, until he reached a small clump of 
fine old chestnuts. Passing through these, he came out upon a little 
green knoll, where stood a comfortable-looking cabin, facing toward the 
river. This was the dwelling of Thomas Ford, a well-to-do settler, who 
cultivated a small patch of ground, but occupied most of his energies in 
hunting and fishing. Thomas Ford’s wife was the sister of George 
Tuckye, and, in consequence of a law of the colony, passe d February the 
21st, 1636, George generally resided with his brother-in-law. The said 
law was in these: wards: ‘It is ordered y' noe yonge man y* is neither 
maried nor hath any servaunte, and be noe publicke officer, shall keepe 
howse by himself, without consent of the Towne where he iy es first had, 
under paine of 20s. pr weeke.’ This enactment was a great trouble, no 
doubt, to the wild bucks and gay young men about town of those days, 
obliging them to nestle in whatever families they could, and even perhaps 
to house themselves with some solemn, admonishing old deacon. As for 
this George Tuckye, he « appears to eae been an uneasy, noisy fellow, fond 
of wild jokes and uproar ious mirth, and a sad neglecter of the weekly 
lecture, and all other divine ordinances. He was a continual smoker, drank 
wine whenever he could get it, sparked it a great deal among the women, 
seldom worked in the fie lds, fished a good de: ul, and was often out hunt- 
ing with the Podunk Indians, who lived across the river. In consequence 
of these peculiarities, he was very little liked or respected by the graver 
part of the community, who looked upon him as a youth not indeed ab- 
solutely vicious, but as exceedingly trifling, carnally-minded, and profane. 

Baggett Egleston passed quietly round to the front of the cabin and 
knocked at thie door. ‘Come in, said a voice. ‘It’s he!’ muttered 
Baggett. He stepped in, and pushing back the swinging door, his 
eyes fell upon the very man he wanted. There he sat, a short, thi ck- 

set, tow-headed, light- -complexioned, good-humored looking young fel- 
jin smoking a dingy pipe, and idly watching a couple of Indians who 
were paddling i in a canoe across the river. As Baggett entered he looked 
round : 

‘Oh, good morning, neighbor !’ said he, puffing out a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, and then pushing a stool with his foot toward his visitor. ‘ Come 
in: take a seat.’ 

‘All alone? said Baggett, sitting down on the stool, and fanning him- 
self with his hat. ‘ Where is Goodman Brown and his wife ?’ 

‘Gone to the village to see some of their gossips. Married folks can 
visit till their legs can’t carry them ; but if we pretty fellows try it, why, 
we get admonished —fined perhaps. Any thing new ?’ 

‘No, nothing out of the common way: only, George, 1—I—lI have 
a little private business for thee: wouldst like to hear it?’ 

‘Out with it.’ 
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‘Well, George, 5 dion y tell x me wien hast a puede fancy for Goodwife Egle- 
ston : is it true? 

The young man, fairly startled from his indifference, opened his eyes 
wide, and looked Baggett fixedly in the face for several seconds, as if to 
see whether he was speaking in jest or anger. 

‘Well, neighbor,’ he at last replied, in a drawling but steady tone, ‘J 
hope no offence, but I will speak the truth: they have told thee no lies. 
But what then ? 

‘Why,’ said Baggett, scratching his small head, and — rather 
puzzled, ‘why, you must know that Sarah and I get along but ill to- 
gether ; and no ‘longer ago than this morning she told me to my face that 


she wine d she was rid of me. I can’t bear her tongue any longe ry, and if 


you want the woman, why, you are welcome to her; and I should say 
thanks for the rid lance!” 

‘Sell thy wife!’ roared George, jumping up, and dropping his pipe. 
‘Thou dost not mean to have me buy her? Sell a wite! I never 
heard of such a thing in all the colonies!’ 

‘No, no, George ; but don’t speak so loud. No, I never thought 
that. I'll give her away. You may have her for nothing. Only get 
her to go, and m: ny thanks to you.’ 

‘ Well, this is strange ! mighty strange! Something altogether new! 
Will it be legal? What will the General Court, and the Particular 
Court, and the ministers, and the deacons say? Ho! ho! Won't they 
admonish us? Won't they fasten my delicate trotters in that pillory of 
theirs? The pillory — the chief pillar of the temple, you know.’ 

‘Well, all that is worth considering. But as to the legality of the 
affair, friend Tuckye, I think I can convince thee of the legality thereof. 
That is the very thing I considered before I came here. Cannot a man 
give away his own? Is not my wife mine? I took her for such; such 
she is, as the Scriptures say, beyond controversy ; now, being mine, I 
give her aw: ay to you, and thus she becomes yours.’ 

‘Well, dang it! It’s new doctrine, and don’t smell so orthodox as it 
might do. However, | like Goodwite Egleston e nough to run a little risk 
for her; so here goes; let the devil look out for the loose ends. I’m 
thy man.’ 

‘Good! neighbor Tuckye,’ said Baggett ; ‘ thou art a friend indeed !’ 

‘ But, resumed George, ‘we must have some sort of an agreement: 
thou canst write: do thou make one, and I will put my mark to it.’ 

‘Thy mark? No, my mark; myname I mean. Yes, I will write an 
agreement. Let me see; give and “‘beques ath! Yes, that is it: those are 
the terms; it is the terms which make the legality, friend Tuckye’ 

‘So be it, said George. ‘ Well, you want pens and paper” And 
getting up, he walked across the room to a wooden chest, opened it, and 
took out a huge earthen ink-stand, a stumpy pen, and some dirty sheets 
of brownish-white writing paper. Then, shutting the box, he laid the 
articles on the lid. 

‘There, neighbor, do thou scratch away; devil take the letter that I 
can make. When I get as learned as thou, I too, perhaps, will give away 
a wife.’ 

Baggett kneeled on the floor, and, using the chest as a writing-desk, 
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proceeded very gravely, and with much consideration, to draw up the 
following formula : 


‘I, Baaaerr Earesron, being in my perfect memory, and having formally 
taken Sarah Egleston to be my true and legall wife, I doe now, of mine 
own free will cand desire, give and bequeth the sed Sarah Egleston untoe 
my deare fryend George Tuckye, to be his true and legall wife, now and 
for ever. Amen. This fowerth day of June, 1645. 


‘Baacetr EGieston.’ 


‘There, George, said he, holding up the blotted paper and reading it 
aloud, ‘there, that is the bequeathal; take it, and take the woman too 
as fast as thou canst get her’ 

‘Very good!’ said George, with a grin, stuffing the paper into his 
breeches-pocket. ‘ But thinkest thou that this will be enough? Will it 
need nothing more? No ce remony ? No marrying?’ 

‘Why, no! I suppose not,’ replied Baggett, elevating his eye-brows, and 
looking sagaciously at the wall. ‘I should say no. She has been mar- 
ried once: married to me, you understand; and I transfer my rights 
to you. Howsoever, if thou likest it better, thou canst have a wedding ; 
only it will cost thee something, remember. I should advise thee,’ he 
continued, rather dryly, ‘to spend as little at the beginning of the busi- 
hess as possible.’ 

‘But the Particular Court? Well, no! the Particular Court be 
hanged! Let itgoasit is. Ill adventure my ankles against the pillory : 
they will last through one lecture-day, I warrant. But how will you 
break the affair to Goodwife Egleston ? Ho! ho! Goodwife Tuckye, I 
should say. Just lether know te thing, Baggett, I pray thee. I should 
feel a bit awkward to have to explain it all to her myse Af? 

‘Surely! O yes! I will secure thee of a we leome. I will explain it 
to her; and, will she, nill she, she shall come to it. I will inform her, 
and then go to Windsor, and tarry there a day or two, so that thou canst 
have a fair chance.’ 

Some farther conversation ensued, and then Baggett took his leave, 
to go home, as he said, and inform the goodwife of the change which had 
been made for her. But the nearer he got to his house, the less cour: age 
he felt about communicating the information, and the more disposed to 
let his fortunate heir take the whole burden of the business upon his own 
shoulders. The terrors of his wife’s tongue weighed upon him; the 
responsibilities of the step which he had taken depressed him still more ; 
and a rising fear of the Particular Court completed the overthrow of his 
resolution. 

‘A plague take it!’ he muttered to himself. ‘ I have got far enough 
into the fore-front of the battle. Let George Tuckye stand out a little where 
the archers can shoot at him. If I go to forcing the woman, I shall have 
the whole business to answer for, from head to tail.’ 

Goodwife Egleston, as her husband entered, was busy in boiling a 
dish of pounde .d Indian corn for dinner. Her wrvatihs had somewhat abated 
since morning, but had not yet gone down far enough to make her anx- 
ious for one of those customary reconciliations which had hitherto served 
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as oil upon the wonliled waters. She looked up with some surprise as 
he came in, and a shade gathered over her brow, for she supposed that 
he had forsaken his work thus arly out of sheer idling and laziness. 

_ * What, man!’ said she, ‘ art hungry again Hast come for thy din- 
ner? ‘Thou wilt have to wait till noon any how.’ 

Baggett said nothing, but looked hard at his wife, took off his hat, 
scratched his head, and then stared at the wall. He was revolving in his 
small wits whether he should say anything about his novel arrangement 

with George Tuckye, and, very prudently, as he thought, he fin: illy con- 
cluded to ke ep silence. 

‘Sarah, said he,‘ I have business to look to at Windsor; it will be 
needful for me to tarry there a couple of days or the reabouts ; so thou 

canst keep the house alone, and see how thou likest it2 

‘Tarry a week if thou like,’ was the reply ; ‘thy business will be none 
too well done ; and, as for me, dost think that I ¢: annot get along without 
thee? Never fear for me,’ 

Baggett grated his teeth, but softly; and in glum silence began to 
prepare for his expedition. He leaned his hoe in one corner, took down an 
old fusil which hung over the mantel-piece, loaded it, slung on his powder 
horn and bullet-pouch, stuck his hat on his head, and walked to the door. 
Here he half turned round and said: ‘Sarah, if George Tuckye should 
come here, he is a friend of ours, you know, and a very pretty fellow, say 
what they will against him. So, if he wants anything of mine, why you 
ean let him h: ave it, | tell you, be it what it may.’ 

‘Well! well!’ replied the lady ; ‘I will see about it. What has he 
promised to lend George Tuckye, I wonder?’ she continued, as Baggett 
marched into the street. ‘ His dinner, [’ll warrant, seeing he wants it not 
himself.’ 

An hour passed away: no gossiping neighbor came in to relieve her 
loneliness; noon came, and she sat down to her meal alone. She |} egan 
to feel the absence of her husband; her fit of sulkiness gradually gave 
way to gentler emotions, and she began to regret that she had spoken so un- 
kindly to the partner of her joys and sorrows. She thought of the first 
happiness of their married life ; she censured herself for interrupting it by 
the sharpness of her temper; then she excused herself by bringing up, 
and dwelling upon, her husband’s follies ; then she pitied him, as being 
more unfortunate than blameable ; and finally she melted away into tears, 
and had that woman’s relief the world over, a hearty erying-spell. An 
hour after dinner found her a poor Baggett b: ack, and indulging i in 
as soft and loving a humor as any husband could desire. 

Let us now return to Goeadi Tuckye. This young roysterer waited, 
impatient and somewhat agitated, for two or three hours, hoping that 
Baggett would reappear to inform him of the successful issue of his in- 
terview with pretty Goodwife Egleston. Noon came and passed, but no 
messenger of got id tidings arrived, and he began to think that he must set 
about doing something for himself. He put on his best clothes, stuffed 
Baggett’s precious formula into his pocket, and set out for the cottage 
where lived his promised bride. He walked slowly, and repeatedly 
stop ped by the way to cudgel his brains for a suitable address and e xpla- 
nation, so that it was the middle of the afternoon before he reached 
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Baggett’s sible There was the prize he was ies to play for, the 
desired of his soul, sitting on the door step, and whiling away her lonely 
hours by vigorously patching and darning her husband’s old breeches. 
A softened and almost sentimental expression was brooding on her face, 
and George, who always called her the finest woman in the colony, thought 
he had never seen her look so handsome. 

‘Good day, Mistress Egleston,’ said he, although Goodwife would have 
been a more proper term, as Mistress was usually applied only to the 
higher ranks of — ty. 

‘Ah, good day, George,’ she replied, with a smile. vw elcome: Bag- 
gett tok | me thi at perhe aps thou wouldst be here to-d: ay.” 

‘ Ay, Sarah,’ said George, thinking, with his heart in his mouth, that 
all had been explained and agreed to, ‘thou seest I have come to take 
full possession.’ 

‘To take full possession !’ repeated Goodwife Egleston, opening her 
handsome eyes. ‘ Truly, my husband told me that thou wouldst want 
something ; ‘but I doubt if he would be willing to have thee take posses- 
sion of all.’ 

‘No, not of the house and furniture. I care not for goods and trea- 
sure, so that I ean but have thee; it is thee I have come for, and surely 
thou wilt not say me nay.’ 

‘Me !’ exclaimed the lady, opening her eyes wider than before. ‘ Fye ! 
George. What dost mean? Oh, ho! thou art making merry with me. 
Ha! ha! ha! But thou must ask Goodman Egleston first.’ 

‘The fool!’ said the young gallant to himself. ‘ He has gone away 
and not,told her. ButI have the bequeathal, with his name to it: Iwill 
show her that ; perhaps I can persuade her myself.’ 

With this idea he rammed his hand into a pocket of his doublet, 
among twine, tobacco, bullets, and wadding, and brought out the im- 
portant document. 

‘There, Sarah !’ said he, holding the paper before her eyes; ‘there ! 
look at that. We have been té alking of thee, you see; the at is, Goodman 
Egleston and [; and he — but here it is, in bl: ack and white: ‘I, B saggett 
Egleston, being in my proper memory, and’ — and —there, take it and 
read it thyself, Sarah. I am no gre: it clerk in writing, though print isn’t 
so hard.’ 

Goodwife Egleston, mute with wonder and curiosity, seized the paper, 
and spelled it through with a lookin which it was difficult to say whether 
there was more of amazement of indignation. Her face grew red and 
pale by turns, and when she had finishe d, she threw down the paper and 
burst into tears. ‘It seemeth probable, remarks Miss Judith Tailecoate, 
in one of the letters from which I have compiled this history, ‘that her 
loue for her husbande is a kinde of intermittent loue, which goeth away att 
times and returneth att times.’ A very acute observation, Miss Judith; 
there is a great deal of that kind of love in the world: Goodwife Egle- 
ston is not the only person who has been noted for it. 

George picked up the paper, with some misgivings, and put it safely in 
his pocket; and well was it that he did so, as otherwise it never would 
have come down for the edification and amusement of these latter days. 
Before it was fairly housed, the tearful wife suddenly recovered from her 
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melting mood and made a vigorous snatch for it. Failing this, she fetched 
a spiteful slap at George’s head, which, as the young fe llow ducked almost 
to his knees, only knocked off his hat. He sprang up lightly and stepped 
off to a safe distance; upon which Goodwife Egleston, seeing that she had 
failed of revenge, stumbled into the cabin, and sitting down on a bench, 
again gave way to tears. George stayed without a moment, thinking 
whether he had not better give up his undertaking; but hoping that the 
storm was passing away in this copious shower, he resolved to make one 
more effort to weather it. He stepped in softly, and sat down at a safe 
and respectful distance, on the same bench. He felt very much like some 
timid child who sees a beautiful eat which it wants to stroke and pet, but 
is afraid of getting a scratch in the face: the child puts out its little hand, 
and then looks at the cat’s claws, and so stands in a trembling hesitation 
of wishfulness and fear. Just so George sat for some time in sile nce, 
looking steadfastly at Goodwife Egleston, who, with her face buried in her 
hans ls, ke ‘pt on sniffing and sobbing. 

Sarah,’ said he, at last, ‘don’t ery so. I meant thee no harm. Iam 
willing to be thy true and loving husband, and thy goodman is willing to 
give thee up to me.’ 

‘I don’t want you!’ sobbed Goodwife Egleston. ‘I won’t have you; 
and he is a fool, a wicked creature, to want to get rid of his own wife. I 
won’t consent to such a sinful proceeding,’ 

‘But, Sarah,’ whispered the persevering lover, moving nearer and try- 
ing to take her hand —— 

‘Go away !’ screamed the indignant woman, giving him a strong push 
and springing up. ‘Go away! Go out of the house! I will call the 
constables. I will appeal to the Court. I will see if men can give away 
their wives in this colony! 

With these words, she dodged past George, sprang out of the door, and 
set off on a run toward the house of Governor John Haynes. 

‘Come back!’ roared George, all the terrors of the Particular Court rising, 
like a frightful ghost, before his eyes. ‘Sarah! Goodwife Egleston! 
Mistress Egleston ! Come back! T'll say no more about it.’ But she 
never slackened her pace ; she pushed on; she ran into the Governor’s 
yard; and George Tuckye, quite dian Miwailed with the turn of things, 
took the shortest and spe .ediest cut for the cabin of Thomas Ford. 

The next morning, betimes, after breakfast and the customary lengthy 
prayers were over, Governor John Haynes was seen knocking at the ‘door 
of that excellent me an, Rev. Samuel Stone. This gentleman was one of 
the two first ministers in Hartford, the other being Thomas Hooker, who 
died only three years after the event which we are relating, and who is 
styled by C otton Mather ‘ the light of the western churches” Mr. Stone, 
who survived his e league fifteen years, was also highly respected by the 
New- England clergy, and much honored and trusted by the colonial Gov- 
ernment of Connecticut. His epitaph, cut on a slab of red sandstone, 
and dated July the 20th, 1663, remains to us in the old bury ing-ground 
at Hartford, and deaceibes 3 in rude verse his character and excellent qual- 
ities. It informs us that he was 


*Newengland’s glory and her radiant crown.’ 
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And after a few more lines, declaring that he was safe ly and sweetly sleep- 
ing in Jesus until the glorious morn of the resurrection, it closes thus : 


‘In nature’s solid art and reasoning well 
*T is known beyond compare he did excell ; 
Errors corrupt by sinnewous dispute, 
He did oppvgne, and clearly them confute ; 
Above all things he Curist his Lorp preferrd: 
Hartford, thy richest jewel’s here interd.’ 


Captain Edward Johnson, too, author of the ‘ Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence,’ one of the strangest books that ever was written, eulogizes his 
merits in the following very extraordinary poetry : 
*Tuov well-smoothed Stone Curist’s work-manship to be ; 
In’s Church new laid his weak ones to support, 
With’s words of might his foes are foiled by thee ; 
Thou daily dost to godliness exhort. 
Mourn not, O man, thy youth and learning spent 
In desart land; my muse is bold to say 


For glorious workes Curist his hath hither se nt, 
Like that great work of Resurrection day. 


Not very excellent poesy, certainly, either as to sense or measure; and 
we may safely believe that the worthy minister stood higher as a man 
than his pane wyrist as a bard. 

It somewhat surprised me, at first, that Governor Haynes, who was a 
decorous man in his conduct, and a great respecter of age, should not 
have applied to Mr. Hooker instead of Mr. Stone, inasmuch as the former 
was the older of the two. But I subsequently found an explanation of 
the circumstance in a remark which Miss Judith Tailecoate makes in 
another place, that Mr. Hooker was gone on some church business to 
Farmington. The Governor accordingly knocked at Mr. Stone’s door, 
which was presently opened by a little maid, who courtesied very low at 
seeing the illustrious visitor. On le arning vehi he wanted, she opened a 
door on one side of the a and pointing into the room, said timidly 
that ‘the master’ was there. John Haynes entered and found the cood 
minister busily engaged in apassediies a sermon of two hours in length, 
wherewith to feed his hungry flock on the morning of the next lee ture-d: ay. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Stone, said he. ‘The Lorp prosper you in your 
holy calling,’ 

‘The Lorp be with you, friend Haynes,’ replied the minister. ‘ Enter 
and be seated,’ 

‘Mr. Stone,’ said Governor Haynes, after he had ensconced himself in 
a huge mahogany chair, ‘the Particular Court meets to-day, and we have 
one very serious case to be tried before it; a case, I am a to say, 
that throws much scandal upon that holy truth that hath been so long 
preached in this backslidden colony. I have been informed that a simple 
man named Baggett Egleston — not a lamb of the flock, I believe, for 
which the Lorp be aised — that this man hath actually given away his 
lawful wife, with whom he was united in the bonds of wedlock by ‘holy 
Mr. Hooker, to a sinful creature, George Tuckye by name: also that 
this Tuckye hath got speech of Goodwife Egleston, and endeavored to 
persuade her to the agreement, which the woman had strength and 
wisdom given her to refuse to do. Awful as the matter seemeth, there 
can be no question of its verity, for Goodwife Egleston hath herself come 
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to me ni informe d me of the affair, entuplalaiing grie sana nd with 
many tears, of the wickedness and unfeelingne ss of her husband, and the 
beastly impude nee of this Tuckye. Now I have dispatched Constable 
John Halls after Tuckye, and Constable Thomas Barbor after Egleston, 
to bring them before the Court where we shall try their cases this ds Ly. 

But it seemeth proper that you, the shepherd of these erring sheep, 
should be aware of their straying, so that you may converse with the -m, 
and expound unto them their errors, and, if the thing be possible, lead 
them to repentance. Wherefore I desire that you would appear at the 
Court to-day, where a room shall be given you with the prisoners, to hold 
with them, I trust, profits able and edifying discourse.’ 

The Governor having finished his harangue, the good minister leaned 
back in his chair, and raised his eyes to the ceiling, with a deep and 
audible sigh, almost a groan. ‘O Lorp, how long,’ said he, ‘how long 
shall Tuy Word be preache d to a foolish and ungodly generation, who 
having eyes see not, and having ears hear not, and h: aving hearts under- 
stand not? How have they hated instruction and despised rep roof | 
But I, I too, must bear on my feeble shoulders much of the guilt. Alas ! 
what an unfaithful shepherd have I been to the shee “p who have bee ‘nm com- 
mitted tomy care! How little have I warned and instructed them! How 
have I sought mine own ease, when I should have been praying for my 
peo} ple ! 

‘Well, Governor Haynes, dear brother in the Lorp, this is a mournful 
instance of perverse se ifishness in the one, and gross desires in the other, 
of these two poor creatures. I will gladly see them to- day, and use the 
strength which shall be vouchsafed me in trying to convince them of their 
error, and showing them their only hope of forgiveness.’ 

Governor Haynes, having fulfilled his mission, now withdrew, and the 
minister, after some moments of sad reflection, resumed the writing of 
his sermon. 

George Tuckye was already sitting sulkily in the little dark cabin which 
served the colony as a jail, and Constable Thomas Barbor, mounted on 
his old gray mare, was just now spurring off for Windsor, in hot search 
after Baggett Egleston. The doors of a large framed and hoabde d build- 
ing, the Connecticut State House of that period, were soon thrown open, 
and the members of the Particular Court, with a considerable number 
of plaintifis, defendants, witnesses, and spectators, began to gather, and 
then take their seats. Governor Haynes and Mr. Stone came in; a 
long prayer was offered by the latter; and the Court, thus prepared, 
gravely commenced its business. The deputies were six in number, and 
the jurymen twelve; and the reader, if he wishes for their names, may 
find them all recorded on the one hundred and twenty-sixth page of the 
Public Records of Connecticut. 

The first case was an action for slander by Thomas Sherwood the elder, 
against Henry Graye, which the jury decided by finding for the plaintiff, as 
it is entered on the Records, ‘ costs of Court and dammages twenty pownd.’ 

The second case was between the same parties on another count of 
slander; and here again Henry Graye was cast with ‘costs of Court and 
dammages fower pownd.’ 


Then came a third action for slander, by the same calumniated Thomas 
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Sherwood the a iiies against hie Burre the rm add h was concluded 
by the jury fining Jehu Burre ‘costs of Court, and dammages fifteene 
vownd.,’ 

Jehu Burre the elder then had an action against Thomas Sherwood 
the elder, but got no ‘ dammages,’ and no further satisfaction than a round 
bill of costs. 

Thomas Sherwood the elder having thus triumphantly vindicated his 
reputation, and lined his pockets with thirty-nine pounds in promises to 
pay, the Court proceeded to investigate the affairs of a certain deceased 
serving-man of one Mr. Parks. While a smart discussion on this case 
was going forward, some individuals who were gathered outside the door 
had their attention directed up the road which led northward toward 
Windsor. A gray horse was coming in the distance, at a heavy gallop ; 
but whether the beast was bestridden by one man or by two, it was dif- 
ficult to say. All looked earnestly and in silence, until old Thomas 
Sherwood broke out: ‘ That’s he. I know the mare. I should be sure 
of her among a thousand, for I raised her myself. I can tell her by her 
carrying her tail so much to one side, and w isping it as she jumps. It 
was something peculiar about that beast ; I never seed it in any other.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s he, sure enough,’ repeated one after another. 

‘But where is Baggett ?’ asked one. ‘ He hasn’t got him.’ 

‘Oh, Baggett is a little fellow, you know ; you could n’ tsee him behind 
big Thomas Barbor. And do wt you see? There is one of his feet 
poking out on one side. Yes! he has him, I’ll warrant. He wouldn't 
come back without him.’ 

As the group discussed the matter, on came the gray horse, galloping, 
galloping ; down it went into a little valley; up it came on the nearer 
side: and there, sure enough, was Constable Barbor, riding like one of 
Cromwell’s troopers, with little Baggett Egleston strapped hard and fast 
at his back. On he came; he pulled up at a post; silently and gravely 
he untied his prisoner and allowed him to dismount; then springing off 
himself, he took him by the collar of his doublet, and marched him into 
the State House. By this time the Court had settled the case on which 
it had last been engaged, and had decided, as the record preserves it, that 
‘Nath : Dickenson and Tho: Coleman are to take a particular accompte 
of the estate of Mr. Parks’ man deceased, and bring yt to the Court; and 
for the wages due to him, it may be respited vntill we heare from Mr. 
Parks, or his returne.’ 

Everything being ready, Goorge Trie kye was brought from the jail, and 
the two ch: ap- -fallen prisoners found themselves in face of the awful array 
of Governor, Deputies, and Jury. As the reader is already acquainted 
with the case, we will not trouble him with the evide ‘nce ; we will only 
present him with a passage from a letter of Miss Mary Tailecoate, de- 
scribing in her quaint way the conduct of the two principal witnesses : 

‘Goodwife Egle ston,’ says the letter, ‘did give her witnesse righte 
heartily against George Tuckye, throwing all y° blame upon him; but 
sed not one word with willingness against her husbande, erying and 
weeping most lamentably that ever shee should have brought him intoe 
truble. Indeed, brother Jonathan, who was att y° Court, tells us that it 
was right worthy of laughter to heare her take on soe, when all did 
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know how shee flouts and aren him att his own eatin making it some- 
times as unhappy for him as shee can. But, as my sister Judith wittily 
wrote you in a former letter, her loue seemeth to bee of an intermittent 
kinde.’ 

‘Deacon Gybbins,’ continues Miss Mary, ‘when hee gave his witnesse, 
sed that att the time hee informed B ageett of the affair of Goodwife 
Egleston and George Tuckye, hee did pray that Baggett might be guided 
by the wisdom of the Lorp; but now it did appeare to him that hee had 
been guided by the wisdom of Sathan, which was meere foolishness. 
The deacon did almost weepe when hee spake this, as thinking that he 
was much to blame for the matter; for that, he sed, he should have 


watched himself over Baggett’s course, whose simpleness and want of 


knowledge all were aware of 

Good Deacon Gybbins ! 

The facts having all been made known to the Court, the Governor 
addressed a very brief and, as everybody thought, a very excellent speech 
to the jury. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘this is a case very much out of the 
common way, and it is no easy matter to judge what action to take upon 
it. Questionle ss it is known to you all that the wife of Goodman Egle- 
ston is a woman of sharp and ‘unruly temper, that putteth forth little 
effort, in general, to make her husband's life a happy one. Yet is this no 
excuse for such an unlawful and unheard-of proceeding as the giving away 
of his legal spouse to another man, while himself is yet alive. His prin- 
cipal excuse lies in this, that he is clearly a man of small learning and 
very mean and snconaiderable intellects, and also mournfully ignorant of 
the requirements of morality and religion. This last, indeed, is verily a 
crime in the prisoner ; but likewise is it an exe eodiugly pitiable misfor- 
tune. He hath done wickedly, more through ignorance than malice. I 
would advise, therefore, that Mr. Stone be requested to admonish him, 
and that, as punishment, some light fine be put upon him. 

‘As for the other prisoner, George Tuckye, he also is a man of no 
learning, and very ignorant of religion. He too hath sinned through 
ignorance and stupidity ; and, in part, hath been led away by the foolish 
counsels and assertions of Egleston. Still, as he hath been guilty of 
pressing the matter upon Goodwife Egleston, and importuning her to so 
great a scandal and sin, I advise that he too should be admonished and 
bear a fine. Gentlemen, you may now consult and pronounce your 
judgment.’ 

The opinions of the jury, it may be supposed, agreed in essence with 
the Governor’s; and they soon brought in their decision, as recorded in the 
following passage of the Records: 

‘Bagge tt Egleston, for bequething his wife to a young man, is fyned 
20s. 

‘George Tuckye, for his misdemeanor in words to Egleston’s wife, is 
fyned 40s., and to be bownd to his good behauior, and to appeare the 
next Court. 

‘Tho: Ford acknowledgeth himself to be bownde in x/. to this Com- 
monwelth, and George Tuckye in 20/., that the said George shall appear 
at the next Court, and keepe good behauior in the meane season.’ 

The Court now proceeded to other business, while the two prisoners 
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were led back to jail, to receive the dreadful admonition. In wo-begone 
silence, amidst that twilight gloom, they sat down on the rude bench pro- 
vided for inmates of the building, and waited in fear and trembling. 
Presently a hand was heard on the door; they fixed their eyes upon it; 

it opene 1d: the tall form of Mr. Stone appe: ared in strong relief against the 
outer light; the door slowly closed, and he was with them alone. They 
both arose from their lowly seat as he approached, and made him a hum- 
ble obeisance. The minister waited till his eyes had become accustomed 
to the dim light of the room, so that he could watch the faces of the two 


‘culprits, when in a kind and pitying, yet solemn and commanding tone, 


he thus addressed them : 

‘My poor children, you have been guilty of a grave offence against the 
laws of this colony, and, more dreadful still, against the laws of Gop. 
Thou, George Tuckye, sinful worm that thou art, hast broken the holy 
tenth commandment, in that thou hast coveted thy neighbor's wife. 
You coveted her before you knew that he was willing to part with her, 
and it was your coveting in a measure which led this simple man to 
make his foolish and sinful offer. You have verily sinned and done 
wickedly, and it becomes you to apply for merey to Hi who is gracious 
and will abundantly pardon. The pe sril which you have escape d, not by 
your own might and wisdom, but by the virtue of another, even her 
whom in your folly you tried to persu: ade to evil, has been fearful. Had 
you succeeded, your life would have been required by our just law, and 
your spirit, unless purified by the blood of sprinkling, would have passed 
into eternity under a burden too heavy to be borne. Your ignorance has 
been one cause of your crime, but, while I also must cover my soul with 
sackcloth for this, yon too are not freed from guilt. Where have you 
been on the days when Zion was holding her solemn feasts? Have your 
feet been in the sanctuary? Have we beheld your face in the Lorp’s 
courts? Alas! how seldom! Your chosen ones have been among the 
profane, among those who know not how to sing the Lorp’s song, but 
whose voices are lifted up in the foolish songs of worldly merriment. 
Cease, I beseech you, from these evil ways, and come up ¢ and abide in the 
tabernacle, even in the holy hill of the Lorp. 

‘And you, Baggett Egleston, what I have said to your companion in 
this folly belongs ‘ghe to you. But what can I say to a man who will 
80 lightly cast away the wife of his bosom, and surrender her into the 
hands of a stranger? Do you mot know that what Gop hath joined to- 
gether no man may put asunder ?” Do you not know that the wife is 
bound to her husband - so long as ies liveth, and that he is commanded 
to love her even as himself? These are the words of the Volume of 
Truth ; but how fearfully have you gone astray from them! In this, as 
in all your life, you have said unto your Creator, ‘ Depart from me, for I 
desire not the knowledge of Tuy ways.’ Beware, lest at the last day Hz 
also bid you depart into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. But I am willing to hope better things of you, and to believe 
that from this time you will be no more like the brutish man who know- 
eth not, and the fool who understandeth not, but like those who rejoice 
all the day in the name of the Lorn, and who shall be exalted in His 
righteousness, Go now to thy home; salute gently the wife of thy 
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bosom ; love ” ‘’ even as thy own soul; aa seek in her company for 
that peace which passeth all underst: nding. 

‘And thou, George Tuckye, go also to thy home, not forgetting the 

warning which hath been be stowed upon thee, but reme smbering it to thy 
everlasting edification. M: ay the Lorn follow you both, and be your eter- 
nal Shep she rd, le ading you in the paths of righteousness, for his name’s 
sake. Amen! 

Mr. Stone paused, and a solemn silence ensued, only broken by a few 
stifled sobs from poor Baggett, which showed how dee ply his feelings had 
been touched by this Scriptural discourse. The minister’s ve ry heart re- 
joiced at these ‘sounds, and, as he turned aw ay and opened the door, he 
silently prayed that what he had spoken might be as that bread which, 
being ‘thrown upon the waters, is found again. As they came out, one 
by one, the last beams of the dying day fell softly on the tearful cheeks 
of Baggett Egleston and the sobered countenance of George Tuckye. 
The former hastened home with a quick yet soft step, like that of one 
who, with a full heart, seeks for the joy of pardon and reconciliation. 
The latter also walked quietly away, with a look of thoughtfulness that 
had seldom hitherto been seen on his round and florid visage. 

‘I must endeavor to see Goodwife Egleston,’ said Mr. Stone to himself; 
‘perhaps all these wandering sheep may yet be brought into the fold of 
the Good Shepherd.’ 


Tnvs ends the story of Baggett Egleston ; and my indefatigable friend, 
Mr. Tailecoate, assures me that he has been able to find nothing further 
of it in any letter, manuscript, or record whatever. 


NEW-YEAR’S COMPLIMENTS TO # * ** * & * *, OF WASHINGTON, 


Yer Mansions, Palaces, and Halls, 
$y broad Potomac’s waters! 

{s there, within your stately walls, 
Among Columbia’s daughters, 

Is there, in fashion’s gathered glare, 
Or damsel, wife, or fairy, 

Whose charms may venture to compare 
With those of ELLen Mary ? 


Some years have passed since beamed on me 
Those eyes of *‘ dove-like’ sweetness; 
Time’s mingled scenes of grief and glee 
Have sped with wingéd fleetness ; 
Yet of the visions fairand bright, 
That Memory holds most chary, 
There ’s none that sheds asofter light 
Than that of ELten Mary. 


Then, Lady ! let a friend sincere 
A New Year’s blessing send thee ; 
Yes, through thy future life’s career, 
Love, hope, and joy attend thee! 
Earth’s every purest good be thine! 
Of all its ills be wary: 
Thy heart be virtue’s chosen shrine! 
Gop bless thee, ELLEN Mary! 


Richmond Hill, Ontario Co., NV. Y., January, 1850. 
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THE RECLVSSE.® 


PART I. 


Some two miles to the north of New-England’s * City of Elms’ two 
branches of the Green Mountains abruptly terminate, and with their 
majestic fronts elevated far above the surrounding country, frown in lofty 
grandeur upon the little city which lies spread out at their feet. They 
are familiarly known as East and West Rock. Both are exceedingly 
wild and picturesque in scenery and appearance in the distance, as weil 
as upon closer view. 

‘Kast Rock,’ as it is called, in days gone by has witnessed many a fear- 
ful adventure, in those perilous times when our forefathers broke into the 
wilderness ; and now in these ‘ piping times of peace, the softer arts of 
pleasure have selected this as a favorite haunt for frolic and pastime. 
But within the memory of those now living, its top was covered with the 
thick wood of the forest, and over the spot where many a fair foot has 
since trodden, the wild beasts, retreating before the r apid ‘advances of the 
white man upon the more productive pl: uns below, roamed the undisputed 
lords of the soil. There among the protecting shrubbe ry of the mountain, 
they had taken up their abode — their last ab nding pl: wce, prior to their 
final extermination. 

In the early part of the present century even, the summit of the rock 
was almost inaccessible, and indeed it offered few attractions: a few 

berries, or indifferent fruits, together with the chance of entrapping some 
of the game with which the pl: we abounded, were the only inducements 
for climbing a rugged and almost perpe ndicular ascent. Consequently 
it had few visitors. Now and then a stranger, attracted by the romantic 
and picturesque view which the rock presents at a distance, found his 
way to the top; or, perhaps, occasionally a band of hardy College 
students ventured to uimb the steep and rugged sides, sometimes for 
exercise merely, but more frequently in quest of game. With these 
exceptions it was rarely visited; and many were they who daily, for 
scores of years, had seen the first rays of the sun as they fell upon the 
eastern summit, and watched them till the y died away and dis: appeare d 
beyond the western hills, who had never felt a curiosity to visit these 
two romantic spots. 

As has been already observed, a party of students would sometimes 


* Portions of the openes part of this series appeared several! years ago in the ‘ Southern 
Literary Messenger” — R. 8 
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find their way to the summit. Oni one of f these oceasions, | was one of 
the number. After much exertion we had succeeded in reaching the 
top; when, more fatigued than the rest of my companions, and leaving 
them to continue their w ay in search of the ‘objects of their pursuit, I 
seated myself upon a slight projection of the rock, which commanded a 
most imposing view of all the surrounding country, together with the 
smooth sheet of water stretching for miles to the south. My thoughts 
were soon absorbed in conte mplation of the great map of ni iture which 
lay spread out before me, and I became lost to myself and to everything 
around, until aroused by the sound of a strange voice apparently near 
by. On raising my eyes, they encountered the figure of a man, whose 
very appearance told but too well that old age had not passed him by 
in vain, while his withered face plainly showed that care had left no 
wrinkle unformed. A few snowy locks, carelessly scattered over his high 
commanding forehead, and his ‘long frosty bes wd, resting upon his now 
sunken breast, gave to him quite the appearance of a‘ patriarch of the 
olden time. A long garment of coarse gray cloth, which encircled his 
shoulders and extended to his feet, was his only covering. His head was 
entirely bare with the exception of a few scattered hairs of which time 
had not yet robbed him, and even these the rude wind seemed delighted 
to ruffle in sportive mockery. A soft, melancholy smile played upon his 
thin, pale lips, while his mild blue eye sparkled with a meek benevolence 
that entirely divested him of that misanthropic appearance with which 
his general bearing would naturally strike the beholder. 

Inspired with a feeling of awe and admiration for the venerable per- 
sonage who stood before me, I immediately arose, and bowed to the old 
man’s salutation, who thus addressed me : 

‘Young man, the seat from which you have just arisen, is a favorite 
seat of mine. For many long years have I sat upon it, and gazed with 
rapture upon the lovely prospect that now meets your view. But my 
eye begins to grow dim; its sight falls within half its former dist: ance, 
and the delight I once felt in sitting there is fast receding from the 
reality of the present into the memory of the past. It gives me great 
pleasure to find you interested in scenes whic h have so long Cs iptivated 
me: and I should like to see more of you. But I will not now intrude 
upon your time. The sound of that bell (which I never fail to note, for 
I was once — to its call) admonishes you that you have already 
delayed too long. Go then, but meet me here this day week. Till then, 
my son, Gop bless you.’ 

"Thus saying, he immediately disappeared among the thick foliage, 
which concealed him from my view. I would willingly have incurred the 
penalty for being absent from my college exercise, if I could only have 
followed him; but his dignified yet kind dismissal of me forbade the 
thought. 

Too much occupied with my own reflections to have any desire to 
rejoin my companions, | wound my way slowly down the rock, and pro- 
ceeded homeward alone. Many were the conjectures that crowded upon 
my mind concerning the strange being with whom | had thus singularly 
become acquainted. His marked eccentricity, and the evident pleasure 
which the simple fact of my having taken his favorite seat had given 
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him, beside ‘s the interest he h: a manifeste di tow: wh me at first sight, all 
conspired to fill me with an eager curiosity to learn more of his history. 
My venerable frie nd’s parting ch: Wee, howeve r, compe ‘led me to remain 
another week in suspense, be fore I could obtain any further clue to his 
character. | ‘ai ed related my adventure to some of the oldest inhabi- 
tants in the city, but all I could learn from them was, that an individual 
such as I described had existed for m: iny years, solitary and alone, some- 
where in that vicinity ; and that repeate “d atte mpts had been made | Vy 
those who had accident: ally crossed his path, to draw from him some ac- 
count of himself; but all their advances were met by him with the most 
determined silence. 

My week’s probation was at length ended, and early in the day, with 
curiosity raised to the highest pitch, L started for the a ap pointe “d pl: wee of 
meeting. 

On arriving at the spot, [ found its sole inhabitant quietly seated upon 
the very projection of the rock already described ; and so engaged was 
he in contemplating the prospect be fore him, that my approac ‘+h was un- 
heeded, until I aroused him from his reverie by the salutation, ‘Good 
morning, Father” On hearing my voice he turned quickly around, arose, 
and extending to me his emaciated hand, he seized mine, and said: 

‘Good morning, my son; you have kept your appointment well. | 
have been here some time, but was not e xpecting you so soon. I am, how- 
ever, glad to see you. Come with me to my abode.’ 

He then led the w: iy by a long, circuitous path, until we came to what 
at the first glance seemed a large pile of stones, so concealed was it by the 
surrounding shrubbery; but on a nearer approach they appeared to have 
been thrown together with some slight regard to re oul: arity. A square 
was undoubtedly the form in which the ‘y were originally intended to be 
placed, but the scale and the plummet could never have been ealled into 
exercise in the structure of the pile. As nearly as I could judge, the walls 
were about five feet in height, inclosing a space of about fifteen fee t square. 
The crevices between the stones were filled with leaves and turf, so thickly 
applied as entirely to exclude the light from without. Over the top were 
placed branches of trees, rude ‘ly thrown on, and over these leaves and turf, 
the same as on the sides. A single opening in the top served both to 
admit the light, and for a chimney through which the smoke might pass. 
On the south side was a narrow entrance, only wide enough to admit one 
person at a time. As we approached it, the old man remarked : 

‘This is the only shelter I have had for the last sixty years: alone and 
unmolested have I lived three fourths of my days wnder that rude mass. 
No other human being has ever seen the inside of these walls. Many 
have stood and gazed with i inquiring eye upon the exterior, but no one has 
ever ventured within. My manner has seemed to inspire all intruders 

with a sort of mysterious drea id, as well of this plae e as of its oc supe ant ; 
and even to me the place appears charmed. But now, as I am about to 
admit for the first time a stranger, the spell seems to be breaking away. 
It is well: sooner or later I must leave this earthly tenement, and I 
already feel that the time for which I am yet to occupy it is fast drawing 
to a close; but I had long since deterthined, that ere that period should 


arrive, I would hold converse with at least one of my race. Fortunately 
’ 
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[ met with you oho this fee aie: was Uj asian in my otek and I then 
resolved to commit to you some circumstances of my life which have hith- 
erto been known only to myse lf’ 

We were now at the entrance of the hut, and the old man, falling down 
upon his hands and knees, dragged himself slowly through the hole. 
Following his example, I soon found myself within his abode.  Instinet- 
ively my eyes wandered throughout the whole apartment. On the side 
opposite to the entrance I discovered a I: arge box, rudely constructed from 
rough, unplaned boards. In one corner lay a heap of dry leaves, which 
I took for the bed of the solit: ary tenant; in another was a sp ring of liv- 
ing water, from which the old man slaked his thirst, and immediately 
over it hung a gourd —his only drinking cup. In the centre, and dire etly 
under the opening in the roof, lay a pile of dying embers; near by was 
a large flat stone, which served for a seat. To this the old man pointe “d, 
and bidding me ‘be seated, he threw himself down upon his bed of 
le aves, and commenced as follows : 

‘You, my young friend, are the only person to whom I have spoken for 
many years. The world I have shunned, and it in turn has avoided me. 
My only companions have been the wild beasts, with whom I have lived 
in perfect harmony. ‘The spontaneous fruits of the earth and the birds 
of.the air have constituted my only food, and the pure water from yon- 
der spring, which never dries, my only drink. Thus have | lived, neither 
knowing nor being known. But now I feel the infirmities of age coming 
upon me; my pulse is daily growing more and more feeble ; the sands 
of life are fast ebbing away, and I wish, before I die, to communicate to 
‘some one a portion of my past history. If you have the curiosity to lis- 
ten to me, it is well: if not, go, and leave me to myself. I do not wish 
to impose any tax upon your time or patience. But if you are inclined 
to remain and listen to my narrative, which shall be very brief, —for the 
events of my life have been few, and those but little varied, — you will afford 
me much gratification.’ He paused for me to reply. 

Thanking him for thus honoring me with his confidence, I assured him 
that it would give me infinite ple asure to listen to him, and that nothing 
which he might s say could be in any way uninteresting or tedious to me. 
He seeme dL please d, and proce ¢ “le d. 


Why should the aspect of the vale of years 
Banish thy smiles ? Imports it much, | pray, 
How dark the path that leads thee to the day ? 

So, all thine own yon gathering cloud of fears, 

So, all thine own the mist of falling tears, 
Weeping around the portals of the way 
From this world, full of beautiful decay, 

Unto the lasting light of purer spheres ! 

What dost thou long for most ? what most lament ? 

If perfect love — if youth and beauty spent ; 

And thy companion-spirits too soon rent 

From thy sad heart — behold the road to all! 

Oh ! let not then that gracious gloom appal, 

When first its shadows round thy footsteps fall. 
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The Indian’s Lament. 


SHE INDIAR ES. BAesa saz. 


THERE was a time, (’t was many a year ago,) 
When, as tradition says, upon the shores 

Far eastward where the great Atlantic waves 
Keep up their solemn and majestic moan, 

Their lengthened dirge above the Indian’s grave ; 
There was a time, when through the silent shades 
Of immemorial forests, and upon the hills 

Where roamed unsought and undisturbed the deer ; 
And on the rivers where no form was seen 

Save the swift gliding of the licht canoe : 

That not, of all the millions who now tread 

Upon the dust of our departed sires, 

And pass their graves without a generous tear, 
One single foot profaned the hallowed sod ! 


How is it changed! The tall, majestic pines, 

And rugged oaks, whose venerable heads, 

Uplifted, felt the shock of direful storms 

Beat on them piteously, and through countless years 
Heard the swift winds make music in their boughs, 
Felt one by one the keen, destroying axe 

Lay bare their sinews, eat into their hearts, 

When with a groan profound each bent his head, 
And stretch’d his giant form upon the ground. 

And you, ye mountains ! on whom now I stand 
And ‘ feel myself exalted!’ must thy Trran sons, 
Who for long time have stood the test of storms, 
And felt the genial influence of the sun, 

Bow their majestic heads before the march 

Of this triumphant race, as wheaten fields 

Fall prone before the valor of the gale ¢ 

And you, cerulean skies ! must your bright hues, 
Profound and clear, types of infinity, 

Be stained by impure smoke, and all thy orbs 
Seem dull and senseless to unseeing eyes ? 


Ye moving clouds ! that, like soul-laden thoughts, 
Collect and burst in agony of utterance ! 

No more thy floods shall send a vital thrill 
Through eve ry nerve of the se be lov’d old oaks ! ! 
No more thy thunders shake their trancéd tops, 
Held mute beneath thy maje sty and might ! 

No more thy vengeful lightnings play around 
Their naked heads, or seathe their rugged sides ! 
One destiny is ours! Too free to breathe 

In crowded cities, pestilential gales, 

We, ‘ hand in hand, with solemn steps and slow,’ 
Before the innumerable caravan march on, 

Till not of either race one trace remains ; 

While in the West, the great Pacific waves 
Shall chant responsive to its sister sea 

One solemn dirge, until the end of time. 
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Flog- Atal. 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER, DESIGNED FOR GENERAL CIRKELATION, AND SUITABLE 
TO ALL TASTES. 


DEVOTED TO THE PRINCIPLES OF ‘098; THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK; THE FOURTH 


OF JULY; LIFE, LIBERTY, LITERATURE, ADVE 


VOL. iff. 


WAGSTAFF, EpiTorR. 


A@ Tue Srarr witt Go On!—} 
It gives us the most adequate satis- | 
faction to state, that ‘7he Staff’ 
now rides onto the topmost wave | 
of pop’lar community. Many was 
afear’d, (and rightly afear’d,) after 
reading the ‘Aedrd’ that the Editor 
wrote, that we was a-going to stop 
our cirkelation. But the reaction 
in favor of ‘The Staff? after that 
dockument appeared, was surprisiw’ ; 
it was more —it was not at all ex- 
pected by us. Friends come in to 
see us. ‘Is that so? said they — 
‘that about ‘The Staff? Be you 
a-goin’ to quit it? Who'd ’a thunk 
it? To all which queeries we an- 
swered in the negative, that we was 
a-goink to quit the paper. ‘ What 
for?’ asked some. ‘See our Keird, 
said we, with silent dignity. And 
they went away, ’most all of ’em; 
and they seemed sorry when they 
done so. Next morning we had four 
piles of hemlock barck, a quintal of 
Long-Island putty, five pound of live 
geese-feathers, six bushels of dried 
apples, seventeen punkins, one load | 
of south-side clams, and a little of 
*most all other agricultural producks, 





RTISEMENTS, AND A STANDARD CURRENCY 


CrRER ECA TE? 


grits come and took ’em away, and 
sent us good ones, and said he was 
sorry he done so. In fack, our 
back-subseribers all paid — and our 
receipt-book now show a clean bill 
of health. Our post-rider, when he 
was a-coming back from deliverin’ 
Staffs in the ked’ntry, was hailed 
by as many subscribers as if he was 
a-blowink his horn all the way re- 
turnin’, instead of goin’. He says 
he never see more interest felt for 
the progress of our issoo. Seven 
new subscribers to-once-t put down 
their names at Babylon, ten at Hetch- 
abonnuck, four at Pequog, three at 
Old-Man’s, one at Mount Misery, 
and two at Hungry-Harbor, and 
some in other places; and they are 
waitin’ to do the same thing in Jeri- 
cho. So, seeing that we have not 
labored in vain, we shall more and 
more, in our columes, aim to do 
good, promote virtue, a sound cur- 
rency, uproot vice, and cultivate 
good literature, (particularly style, 
which is much neglected,) fine arts, 
music, poetry, and correct political 
principles, on the platform of Nine- 
ty-Eight. Thanks! friends, thanks! 


beside some store-pay, brought to | Thisis indeed truly encouraging. A 
our residens, and dumped on the floor | merry Christmas and a happy New- 
together. The man who paid us bad | Year! 
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AS We are requested to give 
publicity to the following letters 
which lately passed between Mr. V. 
Suierpery Evium and his constitu- 


ents : 
*‘ Bunkum, November 12, 1850. 


‘Dear Sir: Learning that you are a candi- 
date for the office of Land Commissioner in this 
town, before we can give to you our sanguinary 
coéperation and support, we demand of you 
an explicit reply to the enclosed questions: 

‘T. Would you, if elected, go for selling the 
town lands for purposes of eddication, cr would 
you not? 

‘II, Would you go for fencing in those lands, 
thus excludink the poor man’s cow, or would 
you not? 


‘III. Would you keep the moss-bonker fish- | 


ing-grounds free and open, as they have been, 
or would you not? 

‘IV. Would you personally labor to promote 
the consumption of the soft clams of Hungry- 
Harbor in the markets of the world, coming 
to tide-water, or would you not? 

‘By replying to the above, you will greatly 
oblige yours truly, 

A. SMITH, ) 
B. Jounson, > Committee. 
C. THOMSON, ; 


REPLY. 
*Bunkum, November 13, 1850. 


‘GENTLEMEN: Your letter of yesterday has 
been duly handed to me, and I always hold my- 
self ready to give my fellow-citizens satisfaction 
on those or any other points which they choose 
to putto me. I therefore explicitly and with- 
out tergiversation respond : 

‘I. With reference to the town lands: Some 
people thinks they ought to be sold for purposes 
of eddication, and some do not. It is a ques- 
tion of doubt in my mind, and a very delicate 
question to decide upon, whether more think 
they had ought to, or whether more think they 
had ought to not. But the case is within a very 
short compass. With all my heart I go for the 
principles of eddication, so long as they do not 
conflict with any other principles. So faras the 
sale of the town lands agrees with the principles 
of the first part, and does not conflict with the 
other principles referred to, so far, gentlemen, 
rest assured, on the honor of a man, that you 
can put your finger upon me and find me. I 
shall neither be found putting a bar on eddica- 
tion, or cramming it down the throats of those 
who do not want to learn. The first would be 
contrary to the intelligence of American citizens, 
and the second rank tyranny, for which we aré 
not prepared. Draw a straight line, gentlemen, 


with no curve into it, representing the direct | 
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will decide upon in all that confidence which 
my fellow-citizens reposes in me, so as to please 
all my constituents ; and I shall not go counter 
to your wishes, (perish the thought!) so soon 
as | find out what your wishes are. I address 
myself to all classes—to you, gentlemen, es- 
pecially. Again: it would be very hard to in- 
fringe on the right of a poor man who depends 
for subsistence on his cow; and to take a stick 
and drive that cow off, at the very moment 
when she is pulling up a mouthful of sedge- 
grass, when the family of that poor man would 
be deprived of milk for tea on that evening, is 
a piece of cruelty which I for one should repu- 
diate. If some people thinks that that poor 


| man could be renumerated in a better way, 


that’s another question. That question I mean 
to consider as soon as I get leisure. When I 
shall get leisure, I cannot exactly say at this 
present writin’, but in all human perobability it 
will be before any very considerable lapse of 





time. I shall adhere, gentlemen, to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of this town. I say this 
emphatically, and request you to put a pin on 
it. 

‘III. The moss-bonkers: Far be it from me to 
put a restriction onto fishing, of which I am 
very fond of, and I know no more worthy class 
of my fellow-men than our hard-working, hard- 
fisted fisherman, who can sit all day watchin’ for 
a bite, or go up to his arm-pits to drag nets and 
catch the fever-and-ague. Let every man go 
a-fishing, whenever and wherever he likes, so 
long as he does not encroach. I am opposed 
to encroaching, which is contrary to the whole 
spirit of our by-laws. 

‘IV. The clams of Hungry-Harbor, so far as 
they do not conflick with other clams, ‘in the 
markets of the world,’ I trust no one who 
knows me but could confidentially predict my 
course in relation thereto. 

‘Having thus satisfied your enquiries, asking 
your pardon for the length at which I have in- 
truded on your patience, as it was necessary in 
so important a matter to be very explicit, I re- 
main, gentlemen, 

‘Your most devoted humble fellow-citizen 
and townsman, 

‘V. Sirprery Evium. 


‘To Messsrs. A. SMITH, 

| B. JoHnson, 

C. THomson.’ 

} 
| 


Mr. Otpsuck, being also interro- 
_ gated, replied tartly as follows : 


‘ Bunkum, November 13, 1850. 


‘GenTLEMEN: You know my opinions al- 
| ready, and if you don’t know them you never 
| will from any rejoinder of mine to a set of ques- 
| tions which are an insult to a man of my age 


| and understanding. 3 ‘ 
‘J. OLDBUCK. 


line of duty, and if you see a man walking in it | 


over the Big Plains, that, gentlemen, is your 
humble servant, whom you are so kind as to 
think worthy of your votes, and who will never 
disappoint you or any other of his fellow-citi- 
zens in this or any other juncture. 

‘Il. With regard to ‘fencing in those lands,’ 
the question also lies in a shell no bigger than 
& pea-nut. Some people thinks these lands 
ought to be let out and pastured and buy dis- 


trick-school libraries; and we would be far | 


from going so far as to say that much good 
might not result from this projek, when the 
time shall come. Whether or not the time be 


| Tv is better to know what you 
| don’t want, than not to know what 
you do want. 


| Mince-rig is good. If your di- 
gestion is bad, do not frown upon 
the lady whe made the pie, nor 
speak ill of mince-pies, but be thank- 





now come, is a question, gentlemen, which I | ful that there are some who can eat 
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them. We are one. It is our 
meat. It may be your p’ison, be- 


cause you have spoiled your diges- 
tion by smoking, or by a nasty, nau- 
seous use of tobacco — praps by 


drinking. Bad! bad! bad! 


Art the commencement of a New 
Year, when good resolutions are 
taken, having just turned your back | 
on the old year, during which so 
many have been broken, do make a 
determination that you will be hon- 
est, 


A uittLe Trrr.— Oh! how many 
are carried too far, far too far, we 
are afraid, by this nefarious practice ! 
They will even take a little tiff be- 
fore twelve o’clock m., the meridian 
of the day; and if they keep on till 
twelve m., the meridian of life, they 
will be confirmed sots, and the 
blood-red streaks be seen shooting 
through their countenances. Friends, 
do not do it! We had rather see 


you teetotalers than to indulge in| 


too many of these tiffs. You must 
govern your propensities, but the 
moment that they take the reins out 
of your hands, your carriage will be 
smashed into a thousand atoms! 
Then, at the last end of your life, 
you will be obliged for preservation 
to abstain even from a glass of wine. 
Use the good things of Gop as not 
abusing them. If you must abuse 
them, you better not touch them. 
But we should be sorry to bring you 
to this pass, and have you say, as in an 
ancien’ chronicle, ‘ Alas ! what have 
Ido!’ Do not interput that ancien’ 
chronicle, where he say: 


*‘T caNNOT eat but litle meat, 
My stomach is not good ; 
But [ can drink, while I do wink, 
With him that wears a hood: 


¢ Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both feet and hands go cold, 
But Belly! Gop send thee good ale enow, 
Whether it be new or old!’ 


Now this ancien’ man, who thought 


0 | 
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so much of his stomack, and compos- 

ed this versicle, was himself a solemn | 
| warnink. He lost his appetite. He 
| say himself he did n’t care anythink 
| for wholesome meat-vittles : 


aE 


‘I HAVE no roast but a nut-brown toast, 
And a crab laid in the fire — re 
Much meat I not desire.’ : Vey 

1 


Of course not, and he say why ; 4 
because he was so completely rapt ‘| 
| and lapt in the fomelted maltuous ‘| 
sperrits ! + 





“4 4 } 
Selected Poetry. i i 


A WISH. ti Hl 

I wanrT alittle wife, . : b 

To pacify my life, 1 | i 
And make the rapid stream of time i i 
To roll along delightfully : ail 

wa 

My 


To take me better or for worse, 
To economize my slender purse, 
To soothe me when the work-day world 
Has worried me most frightfully. 


SS : 


Earty Prery.— The Editor of the 
KNICKERBOCKER Magazine, L. Gay- 
LorD CLARK, speaks of something 
which occurred at Rotter-d — m, and 
of a visit which he lately made to 
| the Croton d—m;; also of our first ei! 
father, An —m. He has not now Pa 
written the offensive word out in 
‘full for three months. Is not this 

squeemish? But it is only an in- 
dex of community, and p erhaps this 
person has contracted his objection 
from his much mingling in commu- 
nity, and from his respect for it. f 


Domestic InreLLicEeNce. —‘ The 
Rocky Mountain College has lately 
‘conferred the degree of A. B., A. M., 

and other titular appendages, onto . 
_ twenty-five asses and mediocre men, +e 
who could not translate a line of any ee 
classic author into correct English if i 
it were to save their lives.’ The MM 
above we gather from an exchange ote 
paper, and if it be true, we for one 
would like to knock the Rocky 
Mountain College across the knuck- 
| les, for sowing its diplomas broad- 
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east, and making vellum so cheap. 
Get down your lexicons, gentlemen, 
and the moment you know any 
thing about the Greek particle, or 
have a particle of knowledge of the 
right kind, we not object to diplo- 
macy. 














We give the followink from a 
sense of justice to ourselves and to 
community : 


‘Mr. Waestarr: Will you please publish 
that conundrum which you wrote a long spell 
ago, and confer a favor on your constant reader, 


‘ CHINQUAPIN??’ 

Answer: We will for this once, 
but we do not like acrostics, cha- 
rades, enigmas, riddles, (Samson’s 
alone excluded,) and all that kind 
of thing, beginning, ‘ My first is a so 
and so, and my second is a so and 
so. The following is very good. 
We (Waasrarr) wrote it for the 
benefit of posterity : 

Wy is a fine woman like a locomotive ? 

Ans. Because she draws a train after her, 
scatters the sparks, transports the mails (males), 
makes us forget time and space ; she says to the 


tender, pine k(not); and wherever she goes you 
see the plain passed over. 


This is the first conundrum we 
ever had in the ‘ Staff” and will be 
the last, so long as we continoo to 
edit the work. It was wrote by 
the Editor. 

OperA, of which we know very 
little about, has brought into this 
ked’ntry one Paropi. She _pos- 
sesses a Palo-Alto voice of an ex- 
ceeding fine texture. As a mezzo- 


tint, she has scarcely had a rival in | 


this neighborhood. Born in some 
of the hansomest capitals in Ewrop, 
her style of singing has been such, 
coupled with a handsome carriage, 
as greatly to ingratiate her in the 
minds of dilettanti. We think that 
she lacks depth of expression in 
some of the more subdued passages ; 


. | r 
not that we would depreciate her | hear ever heard. They are a great 
quality of tone, but we think that in | nuisance, making almost every night, 


Flag - Staff. [ January, 
the appoggiatura parts she is too 
rockety, and her shake not so good 
as JENNY Linp’s, who went to Phil- 
adelphia about a week ago. 


Herr Sasi, at the last accounts, 
had broken another very handsome 
piano to pieces. It was the con- 
sequence of a more than ordinary 
violent sledge-hammer thump, as he 
was executing a grand finale, and 
flew in all directions about the con- 
cert-room. Herr Smasx_ looked 
astonished at the result of his play- 
ing; and as he sat with his ten 
fingers ready to come down again 
on the dismantled keys, scattered 
around like so many big butter-teeth, 
his hair standing up on end, he 
looked like a great boa-constrictor. 


AR@® A CorRESPONDENT at 
Skunk’s-Manor says that he have 
been ‘treated like a dog, and he 
expects us to say by who! (No, 
no; we know libel-law!) So have 
we been, in our capacity, more times 
than you can shake a stick. What 
dog was it that we were treated 
like? Not like Carto, not like 
Trump, not like SypHax. To lie 
on a warm rug, to lick a lady’s 
hand, to eat crackers, to be fed on 
tender line, to ride out in a carriage, 
to be patted by a gentle hand, to 
| have your part taken in all quarrels, 
| to pay nothing for board, washing, 
| light, fuel — that’s being ‘ treated like 
a dog’ We should like to be a 
dog at that rate. 





| Last night we listened to a very 
agreeable serenade. As we did so, 
\in one of the finest flute solos, the 
cats on Hudson’s Square struck in, in 
really the most extraordinary concer- 
| to movement that we think we pretty 
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forth so much raving, tearing Philosophy, he 
calls it for the Latter Days, (when it may be 
presumed that all things be going to pieces,) 
so much, we say per diem ; then we say, Gen- 
tlemen, get out your red hunting-jackets, wind 
your horns, let out the dogs! Tally ho! Have 
athim! An illustrated Suaxspeare for his ears! 
His tail to the dogs! 

What shall we do with the little ones, who 
mimick his movement, nib his philosopher’s 
pen in the same way, and come skipping about 
him with the same airs and grimaces, just as if 
Papa had taught them a-s—as, from the 
mother’s milk; and looking over their shoul- 
ders had said, ‘ Make your hair-stroke thus; 
curve your pot-hooks thus; dot your 1’s; put 
in more dashes ; look out for your parentheses ; 


no matter how moonshiny it is, or 
how well equipped and provisioned 
with serenades, actually hideous. 
Will not the citizens furnish a bar- 
rel of gunpowder, and a stand of 
arms, and a company of sharp- 
shooters, to kill every Thomas in St. 
John’s church-yard? We pause 
for a reply. 














Reviews. 


LatTTer-Day PampuiLets. By Tuomas Car- 
LYLE. New-York: Harper AND BROTHERS. 


. Nor so interesting as he might be is man, 
considered as man—your genus homo, Eyes, 
nose, mouth, pantaloons, waistcoat, shirt, (it is 
to be hoped, in charity,) coat, hat, hath he. So 
have infinite numbers. Nothing distinctive 
yet, ye who sigh after distinction! Next we 
come to Christian and surname. There, in the 
course of much-changing, many-headed Civiliza- 
tion, (Civilization, do you call it? On that point 
look out for much argument. None of your 
affirmative, merely. Negative is not to be 
thrust out in that easy manner, as if a Mr. No- 
Bopy, but takes his stout stick and buttons his 
coat up to the neck ;) yes, there on that very 
point of Christian and surname we hit upon 
something refreshing. This is no common 
man; no mere man with legs, and arms, and 
head, (head, say you? not very clarified, nine 
out of ten, we think. Let that pass;) but a 

. Species or a specimen of the breed, almost 
losing sight of the original animal. Hardly to be 
calied a man any more, be it observed, without 
putting his distinctive features in the back- 
ground, but aSmiru, aJoun Smiru,aCaRLyLe, 
a CaRLYLE-THomas. Good many literary men 
be there, too many we think, taking the area of 
bread, annually buttered. Very good thing for 
those who rent garrets, where these gentlemen 
meet the Muses half-way; but more anon. 
Literary Man! That mere word literary, not 
distinctive enough we think in this case. Car- 
LYLE anonsuch. Appisonawriter, MacaULay 
a writer, JoHnson a writer; but CARLYLE, a 
CARLYLE. Supposing one rabbit in the world 
with six ears, (and Goodness knows his two 
ears be long enough to make six of,) we not 
call him rabbit, but Earlig, or some such name, 
Supposing, walking in the wood, you meet a 
leopard with elephants’ feet, fishes’ fins, lob- 
sters’ claws, with his squirrel’s-tail sowed on in 
the mountain by skilful Master Fox, with the 
spots on his hide imported from Crim Tartary, 
and his mouth-fog from Germany, and his ears 
from England, we not call him a leopard, but 
invent some other name. And very well gets 
he on in the world, so long as he finds no co- 
mate. But and if he have children, then his 
individuality not worth three brass farthings. 
Men go about to kill them all off, and a bounty 
by the State given, so much a head. Very 
wisely, we think. Moreover, very curious and 
interesting it may be to meet one such beast, 
who just look at you, and then turn tail and 
run, asif he were off to the Carpathian moun- 
tains. But if that grotesque beast, who ought 
only to be seen by accident, come out of his 
woods right into the middle of the town, and 
dress himself in small-clothes, and make con- 


tract with the paper-maker, sitting in a sort of 


chair, Professor’s chair, pen in hand, to bellow 


































ut in more full stops; box your ears for you 


if you write like other people; until at last 
they make him ridiculous in his own eyes ; and 
so many of them write just like him, that he 
deserve no credit only for just giving them the 
cue, (and cues now gone out of fashion;) what, 
we say, shall be done with the little ones? 
Treat them harshly? Not now. Roll back the 
tide of time a few ages, and— yes, we would 
say, ‘Cut their ears off! Put them in prison, 
burn them up with good dry shavings!’ Now, 
however, we think not. Point ye at them with 
the fore-finger, and laugh and hiss at them, just 
as ifyou were at any theatre where a play was 
going to be d——— nathematized. 


Doper’s DIAREE IN Ewrop. New-York: 


Printed, Published, and Peddied by the 
AUTHOR, 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the demurrers which 


have been made to this work, let our young 
townsmun not be dismayed. Itis from the very 
fact that there is genius resplendent in its pages 
that some people want to pick at him, and twit 
him with charging five dollars for it. Itis worth 
five dollars — if it is worth any thing. He don’t 
ask five dollars for it. Nobody need take it, if 
they don’t want it. It pretends—only to be a 
journal of facts. Those who do not wish to be 
made acquainted with facts, better not read it. 
Those of the contrary nature better do so. 
What are five dollars? Must we always be 
doomed to hear of dollars when literature is in 
question? Perish the idea! 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.— Mary’s’ sweet lines, 


beginning: 


‘Dear fitful swain! expect 
Me not to-day, me not to-day,’ 


have been unexpectedly burned in our (anthra- 
cite coal) fire, day before (we think it was) yes- 
terday. 

X. on file. It wants filing. 


We don’t give our sanction to 
such things as are depictuated be- 
low. It is wrong, and our young 
correspondent ought to hev known 
it. Same time, there was spirit into 
it: 

* Hill-Top School, Christmas Eve, ) 
Year of our Lord, 1850. § 

‘Dear Frienp: We have a great barring- 
out. We have held the building already for 
two days, and have enough poultry and cider 
laid in to hold out for at least a week. We 
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had n’t put the bolts on for an hour, before we | 
appointed a bell-ringing commitiee, each mem- | 
ber to take turns in pulling, and keep the bell 
going all the time. It has now been ringing | 
steadily for twenty-four hours; and we have it | 
confidentially from one of the citizens, who sent 

up the message to the second story, written on 

a paper tied to a siring, that the people were | 
so tired of hearing the bell that they didn’t 
know what todo. Weare having a great time! 
In about an hour we have supper. The reason 
of the barring-out is this: They tried to palm | 
off upon us the Yankee expurgated editions of | 
the classics, and we would n’t stand it. Aster- | 
isks would n’t suit us, in place of the true text. 
We had been accustomed to the Delphin edi- 
tion, with an ordo. We don’t want indelicacies 
pointed out to us by stars. JUVENIS.’ 





Advertisements. 


ECULIAR GARGLE!—Broncunitis 
CURED IN ONE NiGHT!!— Rev. Mr. Goop- 
HUE’S COMPLAINT ERADICATED! 

‘Dear Sir: After various swabbings with 
luna caustic of no effect, at the request of 


friends was induced to try your PECULIAR | 


GARGLE, and 
IN ONE NIGHT!! 
the result was evident, placing me on my legs 
so faras my throat is concerned, which was 
much ulcerated, and my mind disincouraged. 
I feel to bless Gop that this remedy has relieved 
me from disservice, and last night | was favored 
with much enlargement, going on for two hours 
in a steady stream of words, (anecdotes in- 
cluded,) without any intermission. Set me 
down for two more bottles of the GARGLE to 
take out any inflammatory feeling and redness 
which may be remaining, and charge it to the 
church-session, and send the boities, postage 
free, to, Dear Sir, 
* Your most obliged, 
* And cured-up servant, 

*P. GoopuuE.’ 
Tur CLERGY EVERYWHERE APPROVE IT. Rev. 

Mr. PITTINGER’S STATEMENT, OF POHANNET 

Fauuis !—of the Baptist church. 

‘Dear Sir: I will speak only what I do know, 
and testify to what [hev seen. Last fall I first 
heard of the Gargle, and was induced to try it. 
Suffice it to say, in my case it wrot wonders. 
I verily believe (so bad was the inflammation 
getting) that I should not have had it in my 
power to deliver another discourse after the 
first of March last. But I feel to bless Gop that 
agret change has come over the spirit of this 
scene. The PECULIAR GARGLKE has scari- 
fied it, and Iam now standing on the brink of 
better health with a throat with which | think 
I could holler fire without let or cumbrance at 


the biggest conflagration in this or any other | 


ked’ntry, thanks to the Pecuntiar GarGLe. Set 
me down for as many bottles as you like. 
* Dear Sir, 
* Yours gratefully and truly, 
‘Pp. W. L. Pirrincer.’ 
Need we say more? We wish the Gargle to 
stand on its own pedestal of merit, and none 
else. All fictitious appendages are solemnly de- 
nied. We trust that we are not so far gone as 
to find it in our hearts to impose upon the 
purses of our fellow-citizens, but let them try 
the Gargle, those whose throats are raw by 
speaking, or otherwise, and if they do not find it 
salutary, we will sacrify the price of the bottle, 
and no charge made. 
Walk up! walk up! walk up !—those affect- 
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ed with bronchitial affections!—no cure! no 
pay! Walk up! walk up! 
7 7) ANTED, Three pious cooks, (members of 
the Brick Church preferred.) none unless 
they can make good gravies, good soups, and 
pastries, with recommendations from the best 
families with whom they have served. En- 
quire at the office of the Flag Staff. tf 


Lage MUSEUM.—Just opened, with 
} 100,000 Curiosities, and performance in 
Lecter-Room; among witch may be found 


|TWO LIVE BOAR CONSTRICTERS, Mail 
| and Femail. 


ALsO!! 
A STRIPED ALGEBRA, STUFT. 
BESIDES !! 
A PAIR OF SHUTTLE COCKS, and one 
SHUTTLE HEN—alive! 
THE! 

SWOARD WITCH GEN. WELLINGTON FIT 
WITH AT THE BATTEL OF WATER- 
LOO! whoom is six feet long, and broad in 
proportion. 

with! 
A ENORMUSS RATTLETAIL SNAIK—a 
regular wopper!! 
AND! 
THE TUSHES OF A HIPPOTENUSE, 
TOGETHER witH!! 
A BENGALL TIGER: SPOTTED LEPROSY! 
GREAT MORAL SPECTACLE OF 


HAount Vesubius!! 


PART ONE. 

Seen opens. Distant Moon. View of Bey 
of Napels. A thin smoke rises. /t is the 
Beginning of the Eruction! The Napels folks 
begin to travel. Yatller fire, follered by silent 
thunder. Awful consternation. Suthin rum- 
bles! It is the Mounting prepsrin’ to Vomick! 
They call upon the Fire Department. /t’s no 
use! Flight of stool-pidgeons. A cloud of im- 
pentrable smoke hang over the fated city, 
through witch the Naplers sre seen makin 
tracks. Awful explosion of bulbs, kurbs, tor- 
niquets, pin-weels, serpentiles, and tourbillon 
spirals!! The Moulting Laver begins to sqush 
out!! 

END OF PART ONE. 
COMIC SONG, 
The Parochial Beedle,............Mr. MuLLer, 


LIVE INJUN ON THE SLACK WIRE, 


1 ERC TMG, vise decsiawes Soa 66 wes Mr. Mutuer. 





OBLIGATORES ON THE CORNUCOPIA, BY 
" SIGNOR VERMICELLI. 


Signor VERMICELLI,.............Mr. MULLET. 


In the course of the evening will be an exhi- 
bishun of Exileratin’ Gass! upon a Laffin 
Highena! 

ORs 00 5 0066 snc cet Mr. Mutuer. 

PART TWO 
Bey of Napels ‘luminated by Bengola Lites. 

The lava gushes down. Through the smoke is 

seen the city in a state of conflagration. The 

last family! ‘* Whar is our parents!!’ A red 
hot stone of eleving tuns weight falls onto em, 
and mashes ’em. The bear-headed father falls 
scentless before the statoo of the Vergin! De 
numong ! ! 

THE HOLE TO CONCLUDE WHITH A 
GRAND SHAKSPEARING PYROLIGNEOUS 
DISPLAY OF FIREWURX!! 
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Maroon Bulbs, changing to a spiral weel, witch 
changes to the Star of our Union; after, to 
butiful p’ints of red lites ; to finish with Bust- 
ing into a Brilliant Perspiration!!! 

During the performance a No. of Poplar Airs 
will be performed on the Scotch Fiddle and 
Bag-Pipes, by a Real Highlander. 

Real Highlander,.............++. Mr. MuLLer. 
Any boy making a muss will be injected to- 

once-t. 

As the Bunkum Museum is Temperance, no 
drinkin’ aloud; but any one can find the best of 
lickers in the Sloon below. 

Admissin 25 Cents: children on the usual terms. 
CHOCTAW, now in this city, will be will- 
ing to teach his language for his board. 

Samp required for breakfast. 





ANTED: A Srove. It must be air-tight, 
and burn one stick of wood per day, and 
be good for cooking. A recent patent preferred. 


7 ANTED, a pious Coachman, for a pious 
man, to drive a plain pair of sober horses. 


SN ABERGS. — A Russian Osnapere, three 

years old; warranted sound. On bond 
and mortgage, or subject to debenture, with 
Custom-House charges. 


ISCATAQUA OINTMENT.—The Salt- 

Rheum has been effectually prostrated in 

my case, under the influence of this medica- 

ment. We could show at least (888) eight 

hundred and eighty-eight certificates from 

Bank-Presidents, Cashiers, and Ministers of the 
Gospel, to prove that it has done wonders: 

. POSITIVE STATEMENT FROM THE REV. MR. 

JONABY: 
*Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with this 


S N 
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complaint, and in fact owe you everything. 
Last month I took it every day, and now I am 
well. Please set me down for a half dozen bot- 
tles for my particular friends. I think the mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church will like it very 
much. Yours truly, 

*M. JonaBy.’ 


SENTIMENTS OF REV. MR. PETAWKINS ON THE 
SAME. 
‘I wave used it for four months, and it has 
taken the disorder out of my hands entirely. 
*P. W. R. PeTawkins, 
* Rahab-Falls,’ 
«", In addition to the clergy, we might add 
scores of certificates from the laity. 
e.0.d — tf. 
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Art. I. THE STAFF ONWARD! 
fl. POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
Ill, LETTER FROM MR. OLDBUCK. 
IV. SENTENTIOUS MAXIMS. 
V. A ‘LITTLE TIFF’ AGAIN, 
VI. POETRY: A WISH. 
Vil. EDITORIAL SQUEEMISHNESS, 
Vill. DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
IX. MR. CHINQUAPIN’S LETTER, 
X. OUR ESTRAY CONUNDRUM. 
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XIV. A SERENADE INTERRUPTED. 
XV. REVIEW OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 
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the rose-bush, 


Oh! faintly-falling snow ! 
For she is gone who trained its branch, 


And wooed its 


bud to blow. 


Cover the well-known pathway, 
Oh, damp, December snow ! 
Her step no longer lingers there, 

When stars begin to glow. 


Melt in the rapid 


river, 


Oh, cold and cheerless snow ! 
She sees no more its sudden wave, 
Nor hears its foaming flow. 


Chill every song-bird’s music, 
Oh, silent, sullen snow! 
I cannot hear her loving voice, 


That lulled me 


long ago. 


Sleep on the Earth’s broad bosom, 


Oh, weary, wil 
Its fragrant flowe 


iter snow ! 
‘rs, and blithesome birds 


Should with its loved one go! 


New-Castle, (Me.,) Dec. 4, 1850. 


Wittram B, Grazizn 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


RicHaRD EpNeY AND THE GOVERNOR’s Famity. A Rus-Urban Tale. By the Author of ‘Mar- 
GARET, a Tale of the Real and the Ideal,’ and ‘Puito, an Evangeliad.’? Boston: PaiLuips, 
SAMPSON AND COMPANY. 

Wirn not a few faults, this is a most capital book. For the most part, it is fresh, 
vigorous, and healthful; it is generally simple and natural; its domestic scenes are 
drawn to the life; and the reader sees at once that the whole is the result of real 
observation and of true feeling. Its faults are the occasional coinage by the author 
of new, or the unnecessary employment of unused words, and now and then an 
unpleasant crowding (unpleasant, because almost untraceable at the first glance) of 
his composition; the canvas being too full for the reader to enjoy the writer’s pic- 
ture in its ‘entirety.’ The publishers’ title-page does not assume too much for the 
work; for it is ‘a tale, simple and popular, yet cultured and noble, of morals, 
sentiments and life,’ practically treated and pleasantly illustrated; and its hints on 
being good and doing good are such as will commend themselves to the intellect and 
heart of the heedful reader. The scene is laid in the neighborhood of an interior 
town in far-off Maine, upon the borders of one of its broad rivers, and in the midst 
of a vast timber region, the characteristics of which are depicted with great power. 
Leaving for the present the internal narrative of the author’s spiritual career, let us 
exhibit to our readers a portion of what he sees passing around him. Observe this 
picture of a great saw-mill on the bank of a broad rushing river, on a stormy win- 
ter-night ; an ‘ extreme night, we should judge; for ‘the man who raised the largest 
cucumbers, and had the most satisfactory children, and drove the prettiest ‘ carry-all, 
said his thermometer, at thirty-eight minutes after seven, stood at five and three 
quarters below zero? 

‘THERE were no loafers about the mill to-night; and no boys skating on the river, with their 
cheerful fires, and the bell-like ringing of their merry voices. The great doors on the sides of the 
mill, that open on horizontal hinges, and are hoisted by ropes, were dropped. The wind drifted 
freely through the building; and the large, cylindrical, red-hot stoves, seemed to be an invitation 
to it to come in. Nor was it ceremonious, or hardly civil; it crowded about the stoves, and 
seemed determined that nobody else should have a place; and with a selfishness which nothing 
human ever paralleled, as soon as one windy troop got warm, it made way for another, and so 
left no chance at all forthe workmen. Green Mill was alarge one, —two hundred feet long, and 
fifty wide; and all the saws were running; not that they always ran in winter, but these were 
pressing times. It was one immense hall, where the saws were, mounting to the ridge-pole, and 
broken only by the tie-beams, and the frames in which the saws moved; and all the men might 
be seen, and their varied operations inspected, at a glance. It was a noisy, busyscene. Lamps 
hung on the fender-posts— lamps shaped like a coffee-pot, with a heavy coil of wicking in the 
spout, and producing so large a flame the wind could not blow it out; and the more it was 
attempted to be put down, the brighter it burned. . . . On one bed the men were ‘ butting ;’ on 
another, ‘hauling up the slip;’ on a third, dividing the logs by cross-cut saws; the creak of files, 


and the clink of iron bars, could be heard. The up-and-down saws sweltered, trembled, gnashed, 
hissed, as they made their way through the huge trunks before them. There was the piteous 
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shriek of the cutting-off saw, and the unearthly rumbling of the wheels in the pit below. The 
rag-wheels patiently ticked, as it were time-keepers of the whole concern. The entire build- 
ing, ponderous as were its beams and firm its foundation, seemed to throb and reel.’ 

The characters who are at work in the mill are described with much felicity. Of 
one the writer says: ‘He was not deformed, but he seemed to have grown or been 
socketed into himself. His hair grew into his head, his head into his neck, his neck 
into his shoulders, and his shoulders into his trunk’ The different characters among 
whom the hero is thrown, in this early stage of his history, are graphically depicted 
individually, and well discriminated as contrasts. But we must pass these, content- 
ing ourselves with commending them to the reader’s especial attention. We rather 
like Ricnarp at the Methodist evening-meeting at the school-house. It strikes us 
that he ‘ got the better’ somewhat of ‘Etper JaBson :’ 


‘One Sunday evening, Ricuarp went to ElderJasson’s meeting, in a neighboring schooFhouse. 
A hymn was given out, the first stanza of which is as follows: 


‘Am I a soldier of the Cross, 
A follower of the Lams 
And shall I fear to own His cause, 
Or blush to speak His name ?’ 


‘The chorister was gone, but Ricuarp, knowing the tune, and loving the words, led off; and 
he threw such life and unction into the singing as never was seen before. A brother spoke in this 
wise: 

**T feel to bless Gop that 1 am here. I think I have known the Saviour; I was brought to 
see my wretched and lost condition, it is now twelve years gone; it was in just such a meeting 
as this I closed with the offers of mercy, and light fellon my mind. But I have backslidden 
since; gay companions and vain amusements drew off my attention; | know I have not borne the 
cross as I should do; I ask your prayers. At the last Reformation, I was enabled to come out 
from the world, and set my fece toward Zion anew. You know, brethren, how it has gone with me 
since; the business of this world got the upper hands, and speretual realities were shoved one 
side. I feel to be thankful that my life is spared; and I think J can say I rejoice in this even- 
ing.’ 

*RicHarp, thereupon, spoke, and said: 

‘* We will pray for our brother; we will help him to a confirmation of his wishes, and a re- 
newal of his assurance. But, my friends, is there not a radical defect here? Are we building on 
the Rock of Ages? Is it possible that the ordinary winds and floods of life could so easily sub- 
vert our foundations? Our temptations and besetments, our hindrances and cares, are as 
nothing compared with those to which the primitive disciples were subject; yet they endured 
unto the end. If one has pure and deep love to Gop and to man in his heart, 1 should urge that 
he cannot lose it. What is the world but a grand theatre for Christian usefulness; and how can 
contact with the world deteriorate our virtue, or diminish our zeal? . . . Our brother has spoken 
of amusements. Recreation, in the present state of being, is needful as food and clothing. If 
we enter upon sportive scenes with right feelings; if we pursue what is innocent and joyous in 
the spirit of innocency and joyousness; if we derive what advantage is afforded by a free and 
unreserved intercourse with our fellows, we shall be better prepared for the graver duties and 
severer events of life.’ 

‘The Elder here reminded Ricuarp that this was a religious meeting, and that he should not 
digress into other topics. 

*Ricnarp replied that it was only of what had a supreme religious bearing that he wished to 
speak, and continued: ‘The trouble seems to be that we get religious feeling without acquiring 
evangelical principle. We amass the hay, wood and stubble of momentary enthusiasm, and 
have not the true life of Gop in the soul. We look for sudden changes, and have no maturity of 
growth. The dew of an evening meeting is speedily exhaled, — the sun of gospel love mounts to 
the perfection of the day.’’ 


Ricuarp, who was a ‘heart-christian, had little idea of that kind of religion which 
he said was ‘like a saw he had seen, that was reliable while passing through pine 
or bass-wood, but a knotty birch or hemlock discovered its weak points, and con- 
demned its brittleness.” Here ensues a fine picture of the ice going out in spring 
from one of the great rivers of Maine: 


‘Ricuarp saw the first ice flake over the Dam; then an immense sheet, many rods square 
parting in regular sections, like snow sliding from the roof of a house, came on. Then acres of 
the crystal, so long in suspense, plunged forward, and the broad expanse of water was full of 
ice —like all the blocks of granite Quincy ever produced or ever will produce, set suddenly 
afloat. Intermingled with the seething shoal were peeled logs; trees that had been ravished b 
their roots from the banks; small buildings, which the flood picked off in passing, and the w 
of all the woods and fields. It would take twenty-four hours for the whole to run by. 

‘Night came on apace, and the people of Woodylin went to bed with some degree of uncertainty 
as to what the morning might disclose, inasmuch as so sudden a rise was not often chronicled. 
In the middle of the night the Church-bells rang, and the people hurried to the River. Some 
said it was flowing back, and, of course, a jam was formed at the Narrows. Lanterns gleamed ; 
anxious voices and hurried steps could be distinguished. The riparians must strip their houses 
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destructibles must be hoisted from the basement of the stores; the Timid Man fled to the rescue 
of his bottles. The Bridge was thronged: beneath it crunched and rumbled the burdened cur- 
rent; upright beams, which the flood bore on its surface, were hurled against it, making its own 
beams creak and tremble. 

‘Up the waters came — up with a rush—up like a race-horse, up the landing-places, and the 

assages between the stores and the end of the streets leading to the River and the Pebbles. 

here was a frightful hiss in the stream, as it swept under the Bridge, and a melancholy roar in 
its fast accumulating waters above, and the darkness of the night was awful. People’s hearts 
swelled as the waters did, and were as dark as the night was. Now the ice was so high that it 
struck the bottom of the Bridge, and every man’s heart seemed to be thwacked and going. Some 
ran as if the Bridge was falling; others clenched themselves into silence.’ 

‘Tue next morning the people turned out to see what had happened, and to mangonize on 
what might have happened. The ice still flowed, and the river luxuriated in the calm magnifi- 
cence of inundation. The Dam supplied the principal attraction, and hither many came. 

‘The water passed the crest at a height of fifteen feet greater than its common level, and the 
whole structure seemed to have suddenly mounted so many degrees. The entire volume of 
water had swelled in proportion, and the river seemed like a vast lake that had broke out within 
the precincts of the city. The Dam, a thousand feet long, poured like a Niagara in its teens. At 
its foot was the rabid ‘boil’ and terrific undertow ; caverns were hollowed out in the liquid 
rage; smooth arches sported over the exacerbated surface ; the spray rose soft and beautiful; 
jets of sparkling crystals spurted from the dark depths beneath; an occasional ice-plateau, like 
the deck of a man-of-war, was precipitated down the fall, and borne, a shivering, scattered wreck, 
across the field of view. 

‘To Ricuarp this scene was new, and he sat at the back-door of the Mill looking at it. Water 
is always quickening to the spirit of the beholder, and such water was very quickening.’ 


As a companion-picture to the foregoing, we must afford our readers a passing 
glimpse at a ‘June Freshet, on the same noble, resistless river: 


‘Tus flood was both spring-time and harvest for log-drivers, boom-gatherers, and lumber-men 
generally. The gates of the Lake were opened, and vast deposits of logs that had been eccumu- 
lating on that inwooded realm of ice during the winter were turned into the River. Gangs of 
men were despatched to break up the jams that formed on shoals and rips. Others scoured the 
banks of tributaries, and launched whatever logs they could find into the current. A portion of 
these logs, unlike their predecessor, the ice, were retained above the Dam; yet many thousands 
must attempt that pass, and be hurried across the Harbor, and through the Narrows. Now little 
boats are seen darting out from the shore, sylvan buccaneers in chase of their prey; each manned 
by two men— one to row, the other to strike the picaroon. ... *The logs swept over the Dam 
just as the ice had done, and people came to the Saw-mills, and stood on the shores to see the 
feat, just as they did before. The logs, with the bark bruised off and the ends ‘ broomed’ up, by 
reason of the roughness of their passage ; some of them discolored and black, from long exposure 
in the shallows; many of them large, now and then one six feet in diameter, were the monsters 
of this deep. They slode tranquilly and gracefully down the swift, limpid fall. But now their 
danger commenced. They must seethe in the ‘boil’ and be absorbed by the under-tow. De- 
scending to the bed of the stream, they rebounded, and leaped into the air. Some, forty feet 
long, and weighing four or five tons, were tossed like candles; the water played with them on 
the ends of its fingers, as a juggler, manceuvres with a broom-stick. They thrashed about as if 
they were the arms of a giant, who was strangling underneath. They would be piled one upon 
another, drawn under the fall, and then spurned into the hideous regions below. Still afloat — 
still struggling to escape. One, that had got away, as it supposes, into clear water, is deliberately 
drawn back; a second one tumbles upon it from above ; a third, rising from beneath, forces their 
groaning, aching, battered bodies into fresh catastrophes. In this commotion hundreds are 
engaged at the same moment. In a light mood, you would imagine them whales or porpoises at 
their gambols, or beach-bathers rolling in the surf. They might seem to you instinct with a cer- 
tain life, which was to be acted out in that spot. A more terrific suggestion is that of humanity 
arrested in its progress, and Faith, Hope, and Charity, writhing in the cataract of evil, springing 
to regain a serener surface, and yet at every instant overpowered by a relentless destiny; or of a 
single heart, stricken by calamity, panting, pleading to be free, yet doomed to an irrevocable 
anguish. 
“But this did not propose to be a dramatic spectacle of admiration or of terror; it had more 
serious matter in hand. There was a weak 7 inthe Dam. So the Man of Mind in the city 
aid. He whispered it to newspaper editors ; he wrote information to the Dam Corporation about 
it; he nudged it to the Sawyers and the Log-drivers; he nodded it to himself as he walked past 
the Dam. Some people believed him. It got to the ears of the logs, and they would see if it 
were so. In their submergence, like prisoners in a dungeon, they found out the defect in the 
walls, and matured a plan for breaking through. Certain of the stoutest of them, rearing con- 
certedly their enormous shafts, fell, battering-ram fashion, on the structure that detained them. 
One broke the cross-ties; another dislodged the ballast-stones; several, diving out of sight, un- 
earthed the foundations; and, before any one but the Man of Mind saw it, the erection gave 
way — the bulwark of the River fell. These resolute logs did not enter the breach they made, 
but, having effected their object, they sailed tauntingly away. In an hour the entire pond was 
drained to the natural level of the stream. One way, it seemed, to get out of difficulty; one way 
for Hopes and Hearts to liberate themselves ; turn, full-butt, on the evil that beleaguers them! 
‘The Man of Mind stood immovable and frowning, and pointed to the spot ; and as they ran 
from all quarters to see what had happened, he seemed to have the entire population of the city 
on his finger’s end, and they went just where his finger directed, and believed just what his finger 
indicated ; and as he stood, immovable and frowning, everybody was abashed by him, as a man 
of mind, and gave it up that he was a man of mind. 
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‘But the Mill-owners and the Factory-companies cared nothing for minds; they wanted water. 
Their canal was emptied, and their wheels were silent in the pit. The work-folk were dismissed. 
It would take three weeks or a month to effect repairs.’ 

But the people whose employment failed so suddenly did not grumble. There 
was a vacation for ‘our people,’ and their indomitableness would be exhibited: ‘The 
wounds of ‘Young America’ heal quick. A breach in a mill-dam! Fie !—it is 
no more than a bird-track through our incalculable sky!’ But let us not omit, in 
admiration of our author’s talent, as exhibited in descriptions of nature, the revela- 
tions of his internal emotions, as here set forth. The thoughts which follow are 
suggested by the death of ‘ Little Vioter, one of the loveliest of his personations: 

‘Ir is, in common language, hard parting. However joyous or certain may be Immortality; 
however undesirable, in any instance, may be the prolongation of this earthly existence ; how- 
ever certified we are of the salvable condition of our friends —still, itis hard parting. Not the 
immediate prospect of Heaven, not the presence of the Angel of Bliss, can prevent the bitterness 
of emotion. We weep from sympathy, and we weep from sorrow; and sympathy makes the 
sorrow of many one. in a moment, as by electric communication, al! hearts coalesce.’ 

‘It is hard parting: the cessation, the giving over, the farewell, the last view ; the absence, the 
being gone; nothing for the eye to look upon, or the hand to feel, or the tongue to speak to; 
the withdrawal of the spirit, the burial of the body; the silence, and the lonesomeness. 

‘It is hard parting: the room is bereft, the table is bereft; old clothes and old utensils are be- 
reft; the trees are stripped, the landscape is lonely. There is a ceasing to talk, when the thought 
is full; a ceasing to think, when the heart is full; a ceasing to inquire and to communicate; a 
ceasing to gather reminiscences and to revive attachments. The subject is gradually dropped 
from speech, and from letters ; dropped from the countenance and the manner ; it passes into an 
allusion, it withdraws from the world, it cloisters itself in the eternal sensations of the loving 
soul. 

‘It is hard parting: but itis not all parting; there is a remaining too. All does not go. 
There are blessed memories and sweet relics still in our hands, still sleeping on our bosoms, still 
sitting by the fireside, still coming in at the door. Beauty, Holiness, Love, are never sick ; for 
them is no funeral bell. That face visits us in our reveries when we wish to be all alone with it; 
an ascended face, it shines on our despondency, and smiles on our love; it peoples the solitude 
with a sacred invisibility; it introduces us to the realm of the departed, to converse with 
spirits — to commune with saints. The medium between us and the dead is a purifying one. It 
cleanses the character ; we see nothing bad in what is gone; there is no remembrance any more 
- of sin; we are ravished by virtues perhaps too late recognized; we adore where we once hardly 
tolerated.’ 

With these extracts, together with other references, which we feel it impossible, 
with the freshness of a long and close perusal upon our spirit, to avoid making else- 
where, instead of in this department, we take our ‘present leave’ of this charming 
yet unequal work; commending the ive volume cordially, with all its merits and 


defects, to the heads and hearts of our readers, ‘here and there, and everywhere.’ 


Tue Memoriat. Edited by Many E.Hew:rr. In one volume, 8vo. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 


Tur Memortat strikes us as the most beautiful gift-book of the present season. 
Better paper, typography, and embellishments, have not been seen in a literary 
souvenir for the last fifteen or twenty years. And in its literary character it as 
much surpasses all its kindred contemporaries as in its mechanical execution. The 
American public has not been furnished for a long period with such an array of 
contributors as is presented in the volume under notice. Natuante, Hawruoryg, 
N. P. Witus, R. H. Sropparp, Bayarv Taytor, R. B. Knweart, Georce H. Boxer, 
Bishop Doanz, His Lordship the Bisnor of Jamaica, Chancellor Watwortu, 
G. P. R. Jamzs, Esq., the eminent novelist, J. T. Fretps, Gzorer Lunt, Mrs. Stcour- 
ney, Mrs. E. Oakes Sari, Mrs. Wurrman ; thus including, with others of less merit, 
many of the most brilliant and popular writers of the time, as contributors to its 
literary contents. And when to the merits of the book is added the consideration 
that the profits from its sale are to be devoted to the erection of a monument to the 
late Mrs. Oscoop in Mount-Auburn, we are sure nothing farther will be needed to 
insure its general preference as a souvenir, in this season of giving gifts. 
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Reveries or a BacHELOR: oR «a Book or THE Heart. By Ix. Marvet, Author of ‘ Fresh 
Gleanings,’ etc. New-York: BakER AND SCRIBNER. 


True feeling, refinement, purity and elegance of style, are the prominent charac- 
teristics of this delightful and admirably-executed volume. We have long been 
accustomed to regard the writer of this work as one of the most observant and 
felicitous of all our young modern authors. His letters from Paris and Saratoga, 
published in the ‘Courier and Enquirer’ daily journal, were remarkable for the 
picture-like directness with which they spoke at once to the eye as well as to the 
mind of the reader. His strokes were often few and brief, but there was evidence 
of a master-hand in every touch of the pencil. There is a very clever work extant, 
‘The Lorgnette, a serial publication, recently brought to a close, with which it is 
shrewdly suspected, and it will ‘come nigh to be thought so presently, that Mr. 
Marve had something to do. Our own faith, at least, in this regard, is fully estab- 
lished. The present volume is a collection of floating reveries which drifted across 
the brain of the bachelor-author, as he sat in his lonely room, looking pensively into 
the fire. ‘They consist, he says modestly, ‘of just such whimseys and reflections 
as a great many brother-bachelors are apt to indulge in, but which they are too 
cautious or tuo prudent to lay before the world’ We ask attention to the follow- 
ing touching passage from the ‘reverie’ over a wood-fire, with which the book 
opens. The first division is ‘Smoke, signifying Doubt ; the second, ‘ Blaze, signify- 
ing Cheerfulness; the third, ‘ Ashes, signifying Desolation” The bachelor is here 
thinking how, if he were blessed with a wife and children, his happiness might 
‘pass away in a moment, like a dream of the night.’ It is the death of a child: 


‘ Anp the little one she clasps — frail too — too frail; the boy you had set your hopes and heart 
on. You have watched him growing, ever prettier, ever winning more and more, upon your 
soul. The love you bore to him when he first lisped names — your name and hers — has doubled 
in strength now that he asks innocently to be taught of this, or that, and promises you by that 
quick curiosity that flashes in his eye, a mind full of intelligence. 

‘And some hair-breadth escape by sea, or flood, that he perhaps may have had— which un- 
strung your soul to such tears as you pray Gop may be spared you again — has endeared the 
little fellow to your heart, a thousand fold. 

‘ And, now, with his pale sister in the grave, all that love has come away from the mound, 
where worms feast, and centres on the boy. 

‘ How you watch the storms lest they harm him! How often you steal to his bed late at night, 
and lay your hand lightly upon the brow, where the curls cluster thick, rising and falling with 
the throbbing temples, and watch, for minutes together, the little lips half parted, and listen — 
your ear close to them —if the breathing be regular and sweet! 

‘But the day comes —the night rather — when you can catch no breathing. 

‘ Aye, put your hair away — compose yourself— listen again. 

‘No, there is nothing! 

‘Put your hand now to his brow, —damp indeed — but not with healthful night-sleep ; it is not 
your hand, no, do not deceive yourself — it is your loved boy’s forehead that is socold; and your 
loved boy will never speak to you again — never play again — he is dead! 

‘Oh, the tears —the tears; what blessed things are tears! Never fear now to let them fall on 
his forehead, or his lip, lest you waken him !— Clasp him — clasp him harder — you cannot hurt, 
you cannot waken him! Lay him down, gently or not, it is the same; he is stiff; he is stark and 
cold. 


Very beautiful and most pathetic is the picture drawn of the feeling of parental 
desolation which follows the death of a beloved child. That sad father ‘has no care 
in all that’s done’ by others, nor any farther interest in what used to constitute his 
own employments or recreations. By-and-by, however, the wife of that bereaved 
father, the mother of the dead boy ‘gone before, begins to ‘ripen for the grave?’ 


‘Tuat wife, over whom your love broods, is fading. Not beauty fading ;— that, now that your 
heart is wrapped in her being, would be nothing. : 

*She sees with quick eye your dawning apprehension, and she tries hard to make that step of 
hers elastic. 

‘Your trials and your loves together have centred your affections. They are not now as when 
you were a lone man, wide spread and superficial. They have caught from domestic attachments 
a finer tone and touch. They cannot shoot out tendrils into barren world-soil and suck up thence 
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strengthening nutriment. They have grown under the forcing-glass of home-roof, they will not 
now bear exposure. 

‘You do not now look men in the face as if a heart-bond was linking you — as if a community 
of feeling lay between. There is a heart-bond that absorbs all others; there is a community that 
monopolizes your feeling. When the heart lay wide open, before it had grown upon, and closed 
around particular objects, it could take strength and cheer from a hundred connections that now 
seem colder than ice. 

* And now those particular objects — alas for you! — are failing. 

‘What anxiety pursues you! How you struggle to fancy —there is no danger; how she strug- 
gles to persuade you — there is no danger! 

‘How it grates now on your ear—the toil and turmoil of the city! It was music when you 
were alone; it was pleasant even, when from the din you were elaborating comforts for the cher- 
ished objects, — when you had such sweet escape as evening drew on. 

‘Now it maddens you to see the world careless while you are steeped in care. They hustle you 
in the street; they smile at you across the table; they bow carelessly over the way; they do not 
know what canker is at your heart. 

‘The undertaker comes with his bill for the dead boy’s funeral. He knows ycur grief; he is 
—- You bless him in your soul. You wish the laughing street-goers were all under- 
takers. 

* Your eye follows the physician as he leaves your house: is he wise, you ask yourself; is he 

prudent? is he the best? Did he never fail? — is he never forgetful? 

* And now the hand that touches yours, is it no thinner—no whiter than yesterday? Sunny 
days come when she revives; color comes back; she breathes freer; she picks flowers; she 
meets you with a smile: hope lives again. 

‘But the next day of storm she is fallen. She cannot talk even; she presses your hand. 

‘You hurry away from business before your time. What matter for clients— who is to reap 
the rewards? What matter for fame— whose eye will it brighten? What matter for riches— 
whose is the inheritance ? 

* You find her propped with pillows; she is looking over a little picture-book bethumbed by 
the dear boy she has lost. She hides it in her chair; she has pity on you. 

* Another day of revival, when the spring sun shines, and flowers open out of doors: she 
leans on your arm, and strolls into the garden where the first birds are singing. Listen to them 
with her;— what memories are in bird-songs! You need not shudder at her tears— they are 
tears of Thanksgiving. Press the hand that lies light upon your arm, and you, too, thank Gop, 
while yet you may! 





* You are early home — mid-afternoon. Your step is not light; it is heavy, terrible. 

*They have sent for you. 

‘She is lying down; her eyes half closed; her breathing long and interrupted. 

‘She hears you; her eye opens; you put your hand in hers; yours trembles ;— hers does not. 
Her lips move; it is your name. 

‘Be strong,’ she says, ‘Gop will help you! 

‘She presses harder your hand:—‘ Adieu!’ 
my A long breath — another ;—you are alone again. No tears now; poorman! You cannot find 
them! 


——‘ Againhomeearly. There is a smellof varnish in yourhouse. A coffin isthere; they have 
clothed the body in decent grave-clothes, and the undertaker is screwing down the lid, slipping 
round on tip-toe. Does he fear to waken her? 

‘He asks you a simple question about the inscription upon the plate, rubbing it with his coat 
cuff. You look him straight in the eye; you motion to the door; you dare not speak. 

‘He takes up his hat and glides out stealthful as a cat. 

‘The man has done his work well for all. It is a nice coffin—a very nice coffin! Pass your 
hand over it— how smooth! 

‘Some sprigs of mignonette are lying carelessly in a little gilt-edged saucer. She loved 
mignonette. 

‘It is a good staunch table the coffin rests on;—it is your table; you are a house-keeper—a 
man of family! 

‘ Aye, of family! — keep down outcry, or the nurse will be in. Look over at the pinched fea- 
tures; is this all that is left of her? And where is your heart now? No, don’t thrust your 
nails into your hands, nor mangle your lip, nor grate your teeth together. If you could only 
weep! 

ae Amelie day. The coffin is gone out. The stupid mourners have wept— what idle 
tears! She, with your crushed heart, has gone out! 

* Will you have pleasant evenings at your home now? 

‘Go into your parlor that your prim housekeeper has made comfortable with clean hearth and 
blaze of sticks. 

‘Sit down in your chair; there is another velvet-cushioned one, over against yours — empty. 
You press your fingers on your eye-balls, as if you would press out something that hurt the 
brain; but you cannot. Your head leans upon your hand; your eyes rest upon the flashing 
blaze. 

* Ashes always come after blaze. 

‘Go now into the room where she was sick — softly, lest the — housekeeper come after. 

‘They have put new dimity upon her chair; they have hung new curtains over the bea. 
They have removed from the stand its phials, and silver bell; they have put a little vase of 
flowers in their place; the perfume will not offend the sick sense now. They have half opened 
the window, that the room so long closed may have air. It will not be too cold. 

‘She is not there. 

‘ Oh, Gop! —thou who dost temper the wind to the shorn lamb — be kind! 
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*TuE embers were dark; I stirred them; there was no sign of life. My dog was asleep. The 
clock in my tenant’s chamber had struck one. 

‘I dashed a tear or two from my eyes ;— how they came there I know not. I half ejaculated a 
prayer of thanks, that such desolation had not yet come nigh me; and a prayer of hope — that it 
might never come. : 

‘In a half hour more, I was sleeping soundly. My reverie was ended.’ 

Our friend Dempster, the distinguished Scottish vocalist, would hesitate long before 
giving any song after ‘The May Queen,’ at his concerts, although there were many 
remaining in his repertoire that would win him ample applause. In like manner, 
with abundant and varied wealth of melody, the true ‘melody of the heart, before 
us, in this volume, we close our extracts here; that we may leave the voice of 
sadness from the ‘house of mourning’ with our readers, as one who, retiring from the 
service of a great cathedral, leaves in the vaulted arches behind him, and yet feels 
within him, sounds, 


— ‘ling’ring and wandering on, 
As loth to die.’ 


Tue PaTHways AND ABIDING-PLACES oF oUR LorpD: Illustrated in the Journal of a Tour through 
the Land of Promise. By J.M. Watnwrieut, D.D. New-York: D. AppLeTON aNnD CoM- 
PANY. 

Dr. Warnwrieut, with the aid of his liberal and enterprising publishers, is doing 
good service to the public by the issue of illustrated religious works, of the highest 
order of internal and external merit. One can always predicate of the works of 
the accomplished divine whose volume is now before us, that they will be written 
in pure English and with irreproachable taste. We mentioned in a late number the 
publication, by the Messrs. AprLetons, of an elegantly-illustrated volume, ‘ Our 
Saviour, with Prophets and Apostles; containing eighteen highly-finished steel 
engravings, with descriptions by several eminent American divines, the whole under 
the editorial supervision of Dr. Warnwrieut; and we have now to welcome a work of 
even greater beauty of pictorial illustration, and of the highest religious and literary 
interest. The engravings are in the first style of the art of celature, after paintings 
by W. H. Barruert, the distinguished English artist. They are eighteen in num- 
ber, and embrace all the most prominent scenes in the land of our Savrour’s history ; 
consisting of views of the Mount of Olives and Jerusalem; the Garden of Geth- 
semane ; Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; Field of Bethany; Arch in the Via Dolo- 
rosa; the River Jordan; Bethlehem ; Shrine of the Nativity; Inclosure of the 
Temple and Pool of Hezexran, Jerusalem ; Mount Gerizim and the Vale of Nab- 
lous; Jacos’s Well; the Hill of Samaria; Plain of Esdraelon; Nazareth; Mount 
Tabor ; Nain; and the Lake of Tiberias. In visiting the Holy Land, our author 
‘went to see, to feel, and to believe; yielding to doubt only when compelled by 
common sense and his measure of information. To him no description was unat- 
tractive of that land, 


*‘ Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.’ 


Reading every thing in relation to Palestine, and marking every thing,as he trav- 
elled or sojourned, with a keenly-observant eye, we are not surprised to find our 
author’s book so full of minute information and natural, spontaneous reflection. As 
we perused the volume, there arose to mind the picture drawn by the venerable 
Syrian, as recorded in a conversation with ‘ Fausta, in the ‘ Palmyra Letters; writ- 
ten for this Magazine. His father, he said, a native of Syria like himself, attained 
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to an extreme old age. He visited the towns and cities of Judea where Jesus had 
done his marvellous works. He wandered a pilgrim over the hills and plains of 
Galilee; he sat in the synagogue at Nazareth; he dwelt in Capernaum ; he mused 
by the shore of the Galilean lake ; he haunted the ruins of Jerusalem, and sought 
out the place where the Saviour of Men had passed the last hours of his life; and 
night after night he wept and prayed upon the Mount of Olives. Then, even as 
now, ‘the whole land, in all its length and breadth, was but one vast monument to 
the truth of Christianity” These evidences, collateral and immediate, are confirmed 
in the present work. But we are trespassing upon our available space ; and must 
conclude our notice of this elegantly-executed and superbly-illustrated volume, by 
recommending it to that liberal patronage which its great merits will well repay. 


Tue MANHATTANER IN New-OrLEAns; or Phases of Crescent City Life. By A. Oakey Haut. 

New-York: J. 8. Repriewp. 

Mr. Hatt has given us in the above a sight at and into the city of New-Orleans, 
which he appropriately calls the ‘Calcutta of America, through the medium of a 
series of piquant sketches, each separate and distinct from the other, forming so 
many pictures, painted with a free touch and most artistic ‘handling.’ The style is 
racy and sparkling, yet concise; no part drags for a moment; the interest never 
subsides ; and the reader is carried along from one subject to another with increas- 
ing pleasure. The author has caught the true method of attracting and holding the 
attention ; for he interests as much by the manner in which he describes, as by the 
matter itself. We find a delightful absence (if we can make a positive enjoyment 
of what is not) of those long disquisitions, tiresome speculations, and interminable 
arguments, with which your hack-writer of travels and sojourns is apt to lard his 
writings. What the reader wants is a daguerreotype of every thing which comes 
within the author’s observation; not an elaborate essay—not a chapter out of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopeedia ; and it is here that Mr. Hatt has happily succeeded. To 
us his subject is a very attractive one. New-Orleans— would that we could see 
it!—seems to be the only city in the United States that possesses a particle of 
romantic interest. We are not, we confess, so much attracted by its vast commer- 
cial importance, its wonderful position, its glorious prospects, as by the strange con- 
trasts presented in and around the town. This way, wandering a few steps, and a 
stranger from old Castile would swear he stood in a street of one of his own native 
cities. Turn to the right, and advance a few streets, and you are in the Pays Latin 
of Paris. One more turn, and the veritable down-easter shall find himself at home 
away in Maine. Spanish and French, Yankee and Mexican, Creole and Portuguese ; 
black, yellow and swarth, are all represented in this strange town. It is this which 
has always created for the ‘Crescent City’ an extraordinary interest in our eyes; 
and this interest Mr. Hatu has decidedly increased by his capital book. We have 
but one fault to find with it, and it is a serious one. The work is too short by half. 
The author should have given us four hundred pages instead of two hundred. Will 
he not take a friendly hint, and let us have another ?—and if so, when? Natural, 
easy writers are too rare a commodity in these days of affectation and pretension, 
(when mere pertinacity and the art of printing and ‘ puffing’ make minnows at least 
once to seem like Tritons,) not to be appreciated when they do make their advent, 
and vindicate their claims to a fair and honorable literary repute. 
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SVDITOR'’S TFABAS. 


‘My Eyxs!’— We have had a presentation; a token of 
approbation of our ‘course’ and position by our ‘constit- 
uents. We have begun now to realize what it is to be a 
magistrate in the ‘Republic of Letters.’ But listen, 
that you may hear: On the twenty-seventh day of 
November, ‘last past, about the middle of the day, 








elevated upon the table, and elbows poised upon the 
i it arms of our great chair, with cravat loose, the win- 
\ dows open, and the mild air, as it were of May, melting 
{upon our forehead, (in spite of the calendar and coal- 


somewhat more than lively thinking required. In fact, 
we felt more like receiving honors than earning them, 
and somewhat indifferent to both. ‘ All of a sudden’ 
we were startled by the sound of a multitude of footsteps upon the stairs. We 
thought of the fugitive-slave law, and glancing hastily at the mirror opposite, were 
relieved to find that the face which it reflected was growing decidedly paler each 
moment, while our hair was slowly rising, ‘like forks upon the fretful quilleo- 
pine!’ We looked at the lock,but the door was already seized by a powerful hand, 
and fluttered like a frightened bird as it flew open. Wonder succeeded to fear. <A 
very elegant youth entered, attired in a white linen tunic, falling to the knee, over 
which was thrown a mantle, that reached to the feet, and seemed made of soft blu- 
ish wool. In one hand was held a spear, and in the other a shield, with the dying 
head of Mepusa upon it. Upon one side ‘advanced a stalwart, swarthy man, clad 
in yellowish-brown pantaloons, green vest, and a claret-colored cut-a-way coat; a 
heavy gold chain glistened round his neck, heavy rings encumbered his fingers, and 
an immense daguerreotype of himself, set in gold, shone like a breast-plate upon the 
broad folds of his shirt-bosom, while in his hand he held a shining hat, with the brim 
straight all around, and his hair was pressed close to his cheeks, glistening with fresh 
unguent. On the other side, followed up a boy, ‘nattily’ dressed, in modern Parisian 
style, bearing in his hand a small square box, which he carried with great care by a 
ring in the top. Behind these pressed on a multitude of well-dressed persons, whom 
we had frequently met in Broadway on Sundays, but nowhere else, nor at any other 
time. We at once guessed that the stalwart man was the ‘open sesame’ of the 
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party, but farther than this, fancy could suggest no freak so wild as this seemed. 
We tried to laugh, but we only snickered: the throat would not say ‘Amen!’ We 
began to feel ‘queer, and our quickened blood to tingle to the remotest extremities. 
The party, consisting of some fifty persons, gradually filed into the sanctum, and 
took their places around the room, as if they expected to witness sentence passed 
on acriminal. Not a word was spoken; not a countenance changed; all was still 
and solemn, save the suppressed shuffle of feet getting ‘into position’ Gradually the 
room grew darker and darker, until at length little more was distinguishable than the 
imposing figure in the blue mantle, and the boy holding the box. Suddenly there 
ensued a low, hollow, whistling sound, as if all the audience had, by a concerted 
movement, inhaled their united breaths at the same moment. An instant’s silence 
followed, when we distinctly heard a suppressed cry, ‘Zu whit!—tu whoo!’ At 
this the figure in the blue mantle moved forward, so as to face the writer hereof, 
and handing the spear and shield to the stalwart man, drew from a fold of his tunic 
a scroll. This was opened and glanced at, the eyes of the figure meanwhile assum- 
ing an unnatural brightness, which illuminated the sanctum with a faint light. The 
scroll, rolled up, was held in the right hand, in an oratorical attitude, while these 
words were spoken: 

*‘Respectrep Sir: I have summoned these people to witness my purpose and act. Though 
they never read the KnickerrockeRr, they have now seen the man who does read it. I have 
travelled far to present you with a token of unbounded admiration. Venerable man! you have 
come down to us from 2 former generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your life, 
that you might behold this joyous dsy.” (At the mention of this last word we heard a fiercely 
muttered repetition of the cry ‘ Tu whit!—tuwhoo!’) ‘1 need not say, Sir, that I speak of youin 
a PicKWICKIAN, or rather, if it be not tautology, in an editorial sense ; for Sir, despite your great 
merits, you can scarcely claim to be the ‘Old Knick.’ That, Sir, would be an infernal mistake. 
Most of your brethren of the press have rivalled in brevity of existence the ‘ ephemeroi’ of whom 
my friend Srraso has written. Some have assumed more shapes than cousin Prorevs, the son 
of my uncle Nerrune. It would be invidious to mention names, and | shall barely allude to one 
who has rung all the changes which the animal kingdom (and more) have furnished, from the 
‘Behemoth’ to the Cock. I could have forgiven all but the last. Even when he pitched into 
Bodétes, near the Great Bear, and ‘ brought out Arcturus,’ I stood aloof; and when he blew his 
penny ‘ Whistle,’ I chewed olive-leaves, and smothering my contempt, ‘ kept the peece ;’ but his 
desecration of the name of a bird sacred to me, has opened my eyes to the necessity of reéstab- 
lishing my dominion in this metropolis, and restoring my birds to their wonted worship and 
‘ancient solitary reign.’ To your hands, Sir, as fiduciary of mankind, I intrust the charge. 
GANYMEDE, present !” 

At this, the boy touched a spring in the bottom of the box he held; the sides and 
top fell down, and formed a block, upon which stood, in solemn majesty, a kingly 
looking Ow1, with ears erect and blazing eyes. A universal and tumultuous shout 
now pervaded the room. The bird stood unmoved ; and when the deafening uproar 
had subsided, the speaker proceeded : 


‘Take this worthy bird into thy editorial confidence; grepple him with ‘ hooks of steel’ to thy 
‘heart of hearts.’ Keep his wise countenance alway a ‘bright and shining light’ before thee; 
let him be thy Menor,‘ philosopher and guide.’ Let him preside over the Text, but not the 
‘Epiror’s Tarnie’ of thy Megazine. The former is not unfrequently ‘grave ;° the other often 
‘gay, lively and severe.’ My mission is ended. That thy Magezine may continue to be worthy 
of the countenance of my favorite bird, is the ?—— 


Here the speaker was interrupted by repeated shouts from the by-standers, and 
we lost the last word just as we should probably have learned the name of that 
eloquent person. We felt it incumbent upon us to express our thanks, if not our 
sentiments. We arose with trembling limbs; a cold shudder ran over us, what time 
we spoke thus: ‘ Mortal, or Immortal! vouchsafe to—to—pardon the feeble ex- 
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pression of the overwhelming torrent of gratitude which submerges the heart of 
‘Old Kyicx!’ We would fain convey our appreciation of the distinguished hon- 
or’ As we were hesitating to bring out a sesquipedalian word, the stalwart 


man reached forward the butt-end of the spear which he held, when again there rose 





the ery, ‘Zu whit!—tu whoo!’ Then, as CoLentpGr says, we ‘dropped down into 
a swound. How long we remained in this ‘abnormal state’ we know not. When 
we returned to consciousness, it was quite dark; the room was empty; our friends 
had vanished; and the noblest Own we ever saw, with long, tapering velvet ears 
erect, stood perched upon the top of our book-case. ‘He stands there still, and long 
shall stand!’ We shall often consult him, and shall confirm our opinions by his 
superior wisdom, and the ‘deep insight’ he has into ‘things, literary and other. 
Turn to his portrait, drawn to and from the life, by the eminent Dar.iey. Ob- 
serve the keen irish of his eye! What he sees, he sees ! 


Anniversary Festival of Saint Nicholas. 


AGaIn it becomes our pleasant duty, as the official 
organ of the Sarvr Nicnoras Soctrery, to record the 
=. Sayings and doings at the anniversary festival of the 

= patron Saint of Manhattan, which was celebrated 
= sélon les régles, on Friday, the sixth of December. 1850. 
be year the Stewards, obeying the impulse of the 


times, were obliged to move still higher ‘up town ; 






and the festival was arranged in Nisto’s magnificent 
new saloon. Toward five o’clock the members be- 
gan to assemble, and the Secretary read the minutes 


of the annual meeting in November, at which the following gentlemen were elected 
officers : 


JAMES DE PEYSTER OGDEN, PRESIDENT. 


IIAMILTON FIsuH, First Vice-President. 

OGpEN HGFFMAN, Second Vice-President. 

James H. Kip, Third Vice-President. 

Joun W. Francis, M. D., Fourth Vice-President. 

WitwraM IL. JoHnson, Treasurer, 

CHARLES R. Sworps, Secretary. 

Ricuarp E. Mount, Jr. Assistant Secretary. 
MANAGERS 

SAMUEL JONES, : JAMES R. MANLEyY. M.D. 

Wan. Il. VAN WAGENEN, JACOB ANTHONY, 

JoHNn W. LivINGSsTON, Frepreric DE PEYsTER, 

AARon B. Hays, JAMES I. ROOSEVELT, 

CHARLES KING, CORNELIUS OAKLEY, 

Sy.tvester L. H. Warp, AMBPROSE U. KINGSLAND. 


Rev. THoomas E. VERMILYE, D.D., 
Rev Wi.LviaM L. Jonnson, D.D., 
Joun C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 

J. KEARNY RopGers, M. D., 
Wituiam H. Hopart, M.D., 
Joun G,. Apams, M. D., 


CHAPLAINS. 
. CONSULTING PHYSICIANS, 
PHYSICIANS. 


STEWARD 


James W. BEEKMAN, Joun Romeyn BropHEap, 
Evias G. DRAKE. NICHOLAS Low, 
HENry A, HEISER, JAMES BREATH, 


JouNn J. Cisco. 
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The ceremony of installation was then performed by Mr. Joun D. Van Bevren, 
who explained to the newly-elected officers all their duties and functions, with a grace 
and tact which won the applause of the company. This time-honored form being 
completed, the members of the Society, acccompanied by their invited guests, in all 
about one hundred and fifty in number, then proceeded to the splendid dining-hall, 
on entering which they were saluted by Dopwortn’s band playing the ‘ W1LueLmvs, 
one of the patriotic airs of the Fatherland. At the back of the Presipent’s chair 
was a large picture of New-Amsterdam, representing our city as it appeared two 
centuries ago. This novel feature attracted much attention during the evening. 

The Preswpent of the Society, Mr. De Peysrer Oapen, took the chair, supported 
on the right and left by the chief officers of the various ‘Sister Societies’ of Saint 
Nicuo.as, and by other distinguished invited guests. Behind the Presipent’s table 
stood the sable servitors of the Society, arrayed in their ancient Dutch costumes. 
The cross-tables were presided over, respectively, by Mr. Oapen Horrman and 
Doctor Francis, Vice-Presidents; and by Mr. Joun D. Van Beuren and Mr. Prerre 
M. Irvine, former Stewards,and Mr. James W. Beekman, one of the Stewards en 
Jonetion, Grace was pronounced by one of the Chaplains, the Rev. Dr. Vermitye. 
After a due discussion of a very liberal bill of fare, in which the choicest dishes of 
the Fatherland figured conspicuously, the ancient Wreatnercock of Saint Nicnoias 

yas placed before the Prestpent ; who, assuming the venerable cocked-hat of his 
office, briefly addressed the company, and then commenced the regular toasts : 


1, Our Parron Saint Nicuotas: The idol of our early affections: he shall receive the 
homage of our maturer years. Music: ‘ Mynheer Van Donck, 


2. Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States. Music: * President’s March.’ 
3. THe GOVERNOR OF THE Strate or New-York. Music: ‘ Governor’s March, 
4. Tue Army and Navy. Music: * The Star-Spangled Banner, 


5. Tue Faruertanp: which taught us that the foundations of a free government are Con- 
cord, Toleration, Industry, and Integrity. Music: ‘ De Volksliede.’ 


6. EenpRACHT MAAKT Maer: ‘ Unity is Strength ;’ the patriotic motto of the Dutch Re- 
public, that glorious model for the American Confederation. The noble example of the Fa- 
therland bids us all pledge ourselves that our own Union must and shall be preserved. Music: 
* Hail Columbia, and * Yankee Doodle? 


7. Our Crry: In the cosmopolitan spirit of old Amsterdam, she welcomes all who here ga- 
ther around their hearth-stone of home. Music: * Home, Sweet Home, 


8. Our Sister Societies: The Patron Saint of Manhattan salutes the representatives of 
his younger brethren, and renews to them the assurance of his ‘distinguished consideration. 
Music: * We are a band of Brothers 


9. Tue DauGurers or MannattTan: Their ‘woman’s rights’ are thrones in our hearts. 
Music: * Here’s a health to all good Lasses.’ 


The toast to ‘Zhe Army and Navy’ was appropriately acknowledged by Brig- 
adier-General Henry Wurrine, U.S. A., who gave as a sentiment: ‘The mingled 
races of our country: like the mingled colors in our flag, which give grace and va- 
riety to its folds, without impairing the strength of its texture’ The salutation of 
the ‘Patron Saint of Manhattan’ was replied to by the Presidents of three of 
‘Our Sister Societies. Each of these gentlemen prefaced his toast with a brief 
and appropriate speech. Dr. Brass, the President of the St. Gzoreer’s Society, 
gave: ‘ England, Holland, and America: May Peace, and Good-will, and Good-fel- 
lowship, be among them till the end of time.” Mr. Irweiy, President of the Saint 
Anprew’s Society, gave : ‘The early records of New-Amsterdam: May the prin- 
ciples they unfold ever characterize the citizens of New-York’ Mr. Moses H. 
GrinneELL, President of the New-England Society, gave: ‘St. Nicnonas and St. 
JONATHAN : co-saints and co-sovereigns ; too closely allied in feeling and sentiment 
to fear a consolidated government.’ 

A letter from Mr. Wittram Mires, President of the Saint Davin’s Society, 
was read, regretting his unavoidable absence, and offering as a sentiment: ‘The 
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Memory of Davin C. Cotpen, the late President of St. Davim’s Society. He was 
chosen by the sons of St. Davin from among the sons of St. Nicno.as as their 
President, for uniting in his person the Knicxersocker and the Briton. Hospitable, 
noble, and generous, he inherited the virtues of both, without a vice to sully either. 
May his memory ever be cherished, and his virtues imitated, by the members of both 
Societies.’ The President then read letters from several distinguished invited guests, 
among whom were ex-President Van Buren, Sir Henry Butwer, H. B. M. Envoy 
Extraordinary, Mr. Testa, the Dutch Chargé d’ Affaires, and Mr. Grorer Bancrort, 
late United States’ Minister to Great-Britain, expressing their ‘regrets’ that they 
were unable to partake of Saint Nicuoxas’s hospitality. 

Mr. Joun Van Buren, being called out by the c mmpany, made a humorous speech ; 
and in turn called upon Mr. Jonny D. Van Bevren, who replied to the unexpected 
summons with his usual ability. ‘Zhe Orator of the Society, called up Mr. 
Witiiam Berrs, who concluded some interesting remarks by offering as a toast: 
‘ Our National Flag: May the bands of the Old Thirteen bind us all together in 
indissoluble Brotherhood’ ‘ The Clergy: Like the chanticleer of St. Nicnoras, 
they are awake to the first dawn of civil and religious liberty,’ was eloquently and 
effectively acknowledged by the Rev. Dr. Vermitye. ‘ The Press: with it is woven 
the Wess of our existence and strength’ was responded to by Mr. Jamzs 
Watson Wess, in a very felicitous speech, which he concludetl by proposing : 
‘Columbia College: The Alma-Mater of sound Republican principles, under the 
government of a Kine. This toast was very handsomely acknowledged by Presi- 
dent Kixe, who offered as a sentiment: ‘West Pornt’ Major Fraser, of the 


United States’ Army, responded to this toast at some length, and offered as his 
sentiment : 
* ETERNAL, ever-growing, soul-subduing charity, 
Enduring all, hoping, forgiving all ; 
Instead of law, fulfilling every law, 
Entirely blest, because man’s welfare is its aim.’” 


The two Vice-Presidents of the Society at the table, Mr. Oep—n Horrman and 
Doctor Francis, responded to the loud calls made upon them, in very brilliant and 
witty speeches, of which we regret no reports have been obtained. ‘7'he Stewards’ 
acknowledged the compliment paid them by the company, through Senator James 
W. Beekman, who had been requested by his colleagues to answer in their name. 
The Presipent, just before leaving the chair, remarked, that while their own ora- 
tor, Mr. Berrs, was addressing the Saint Nicuoras Society, a few evenings. ago, 
another of their members, now at the table, was addressing the New-York Historical 
Society, on ‘The Dutch in the Netherlands, and the Dutch in New-Netherland’ 
He therefore proposed the health of Mr. Joun Romeyn Bropueap. Mr. Brop- 
HEAD briefly acknowledged the compliment; and, referring to the large picture of 
New-Amsterdam over the President’s chair,*offered as a sentiment: ‘The enterpris- 
ing Dutchmen who first pitched their tents upon our Battery, whence the com- 
merce of the world may now be watched from shady walks.’ 

The President here left the chair, in which he was succeeded by Mr. Vice-Presi- 
dent Horrman. Several capital volunteer toasts followed; but the only one pre- 
served was the following, by Mr. Anrnony J. BLEECKER : 


‘OLp Manhattan’s sons, 
Old Manhattan’s daughters! 
Firm as old Manhattan’s Bank, 
And purer than its waters.’ 


The company began to disperse, as the ‘small hours’ approached; but a few 


choice spirits remained behind, doing honor to the long Gonda pipes, which had 
been liberally furnished for the occasion. 
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Mr. Boxer’s Pray or ‘Tue Berrornat.’— Few things in these ‘latter days’ have 
given us more enjoyment than witnessing the performance of Mr. G. H. Boxrr’s new 
play of ‘ Zhe Betrothal’ at the Broadway Theatre. We regard it as one of the most 
signal triumphs yet attained by an American in dramatic literature, and not excelled 
by any modern English writer. It revives the recollection of the creations of Brau- 
mont and I'Lercuer, and Forp; and we have a right to congratulate ourselves and 
the public that we have such an artist on American soil; one whose mind overflows 
with rare fancies —a dramatist who is truly a poet. No modern play with which 
we are acquainted abounds with so many ‘gems of poesy,’ sparkling incidents, and 

genuine wit, as ‘The Betrothal’ The story itself is simple. Constanza, a young 
| girl, sole daughter of a noble house, whose chief is reduced to poverty, influenced by 
a cold-hearted mother, and by unselfish and ardent affection for her parents, becomes 
the ‘ Betrothed’ of a rich, but sordid, soulless, despicable, venomous crea‘ure, called 
Marsio, a man deformed in body, repulsive in every attribute of mind and heart; a 
very fiend, who yet holds the fortunes of her family in his grasp, but who is willing 
with his gold to prop the falling house, if Consranza shall consent to be his. This 
is settled; and then the daughter becomes enamored of a Count Juranio, who (as 
it should be) adores her. Still she will not yield to her love for the young noble- 
man, but holds to the contract, determining to save her father from disgrace and 
ruin. Marsio is informed of her love for the Count; plots to poison him; but in 
the end, owing to an ingenious scheme of Satvrrort, aided by Fiturea and Putt, 
two clever characters who manage the under-plot, the villainy of Marsto is exposed ; 
he himself is caught in his own toils; and Constanza marries JuRANIO. 
We have treasured up several admirable passages in our memory, but must con 
tent ourselves with the following. It is Juranto who speaks here: 
‘An! dear SaLviror}, 
Tis but a vain attempt to reason down 
Our smallest feeling. The mind’s snow may lie 
A dreary winter on the torpid heart, 
Yet never kill it. Slack the rigor once, 
And like a violet, that leans its cheek 
In mockery against some melting drift, 
Up springs the heart, more fruitful for its rest.’ 
This little tale told by Constanza is a perfect poem in itself. She is speaking of 


JURANIO: 
‘fr chanced a beggar’s child — 
A pretty boy — one of those nimble imps 
That live by miracle ’twixt horses’ fect, 
And under carriage wheels, became entangled 
In the unusual press, shrieked out for help, 
Then suddenly stilled for very fear. 
The whole crowd held its breath, and one great heart 
Seat through it all. Now there arose a cry: 
Yet while the silly people did but scream, 
Soon from his charger leaped the Cavalier, 
Dashed in the throng, and ere I cried ‘Gop bless him!’ 
The boy was laughing in his mother’s arms! 
*Twas a great scene. The Duxe stretched out his hand, 
And, glorious in his dimmed and miry suit,’ 
The hero mounted lightly on his horse. 
Some nobles laughed ; some sneered ; some looked askance ; 
But all the people raised a mighty shout, 
And the great sun, bursting a heavy cloud, 
Shone round Juranto like a halo!’ 


And again she thus apostrophizes : 


‘Fir season for my visit! It was morn 
When first I met him ; every leaf and flower 
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Looked up and opened to increasing day ; 
Nature spread wide her arms in liberal joy, 
Yielding her flushing bosom to the sun. 

Even as a tardy flower my heart unclosed 

To revel in his presence; even as 

Rejoicing nature, my whole quickening frame 
Glowed into new existence. While the sun 
Plunges in haste behind yon western clouds, 
To course dun Night around his broad domain, 
The leaves and flowers may weep themselves to rest, 
Nature may cross her placid arms in sleep, 

And dream of morn beneath the merry stars ; 
But ah! to me there is no tearful rest, 

No quiet sleep, no dream of happiness, 

No star of comfort. In the middle heaven, 

Yet veiled and ominous, burns my sun of love, 
Never to set again,’ 


We can give but one more extract. ‘Thus, then, Juranto? 


* Lapy, from that small spring, the human heart, 
Arise a thousand swelling impulses, 

Each one a mystery to the sober brain: 

*T were vain to ask, why we do thus and thus, 
Why crush thet good intent and rear this wrong, 
While the poor reason that would fain inquire, 
Is impotent to rule. *Twas such an impulse 
Drove me to what I did; which being done, 

| forge no false excuse, but simply beg 
Your gentlest censure.’ 


Of the adaptation of ‘The Betrothal’ to the stage, it is enough to say that it has 
been tried, and a successful verdict returned for it. On this head the critic’s occu- 
pation is gone. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating; the trial is the token; 
and this it has had before crowded audiences, in our own and our sister city of Phila- 
delphia, night after night and week after week, with an unflagging interest, which 
has stamped it as a successful stage-piece. We learn that Mr. Boxer is engaged 
upon another comedy. We hope so, certainly. Let us have it—the sooner the 
better. 


An Unpvusiisuep Satire: sy R. H. Stopparp.— Here is a sparkling passage 
from an unpublished satire by our friend and correspondent, Mr. R. H. Sropparp, 
a young and gifted poet, who will not be a great while in making himself honorably 
known to all lovers of true inspiration : 


‘On! what is man, with all his pride and power? 
A poor dependent on the varying hour. 

W hat sorrows mar, what clouds of evil dim 
This younger brother of the Seraphim ! 
Burning with heat, or freezing with the cold, 
The prey of ills, diseases manifold ; 

A shifting wind, a fall of summer rain, 

Racks his weak body with a world of pain; 
And when the smiling elements are kind, 

He wrecks himself and desecrates his mind. 
The slave of passions viler than the brute’s, 
Devoid of his restraining attributes, 

Worm-like he grovels out his little day, 

For worms to riot in his coffined clay ! 

Empires have risen and swayed the suffering earth, 
And died to give succeeding empires birth ; 
Nations have passed away without a trace, 
Forgotten sires of a forgotten race ; 

Wars have been fought where blood was shed like rain. 
And thousands perished — as they will again; 
And Arts and Sciences, which lead like clues 
Through Nature’s labyrinthine avenues, 

Have been detected, lost again, and found, 

By moderns groping over ancient ground : 

And Man has changed with every changing ray, 
To be the same chamelion to day!’ 
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Gossip with Reapers anp CorresPonpDENts.— We have lain many and many a 
night, or in the morning watches, and listened to the ‘toot! toot! toot!’ of the 
stage-driver’s horn in the country, now faint in the distance, now winding, with the 
vehicle it heralded, down the long hill, and anon swelling loud and clear on the 
cold wintry air; and frequently mingled with the sharp cracking of a whip; the 
rattling of wheels over the frozen ground; the sudden suspension of noise; the 
dashing down of mail-bags upon the pavement before the post-office ; the snorting 
of steeds; the whipping of.the Jenu’s hands around his body, and the voices of 
querulous, discontented night-passengers, half-roused from their half-slumbers, some 
laughing sarcastically, but more grumbling, and a// ‘ out of sorts, and so forth; so 
that (to leave reminiscence) when we encountered the following sketch of a country 
stage-driver, we recognized a man whom we had met before a thousand times, 
and whose night and day character we had studied with interest, if not instruction. 
We condense somewhat from the portrait given us by ‘ Ricuarp Epyey:’ 


‘WINKLE knew every body, and every thing; and every body and thing knew Winkie. He 
knew all the girls, and the school-chiidren, and the old men, and the young men; and bowed to 
them all as he rode by, and they bowed to him. For forty miles he knew where every body 
lived, and who every body was that lived any where. He knew the tall white house on the hill, 
and the large house, with pillars in front, among the trees, and the little black house over in the 
field; and there was always somebody standing by all the houses, to whom he bowed. Some- 
times he bowed to the well-sweep that happened to move in the wind ; sometimes to a dog that 
sat on the door-steps. How many smiling favors he got from the girls, who, after dinner, and 
after dressing for the afternoon, sat by the open front windows! how many from the children 
that swarmed about the school-houses! In fact, every body smiled and bowed when he passed ; 
black and hard-favored men ; muggy and obstinate men; coarse and awkward men. Every day 
he had a sort of President’s tour. Then, he pointed out theotree where a man hung himself, and 
the woods where a bear was shot, snd the bern that was struck by lightning, and the stream 
where a man was drowned. His good-nature was unbounded. He did errands for every body : 
he ran asort of express to the city; an express, too, from one neighborhood to another. He 
knew every place in Woodylin, and could execute any order, from getting iron-castings to pur- 
chasing gimp, and matching paper-hangings, and delivering billet-doux. He ran express be- 
tween Hearts. Nothing pleased him better than to have a love-case in hand between two 
persons on different parts of his route: there was such a carrying of little notes and little remem- 
ber-me’s, and little nods and signs; and then he could drop a big bundle of tenderness in asingle 
look, as he passed the sweet-heart, hanging out the washing of a Monday morning. Then of the 
widow’s son whom he carried to the city some five years before, and who had been all this time 
at sea, he got the first intelligence ; and as he walked his horses up a long hill, and the mother 
sat rocking and knitting by the road-side, he told her that her boy had been spoken off the Cape 
of Good Hope, or that his ship had been reported from Rio. When any body was sick along the 
road he bore the daily intelligence to friends, who stood at their doors waiting for it: by what 
divination it was communicated nobody could tell, but the effect was instantaneous ; so, by an 
invisible, and as it were omnipotent hand, he dropped smiles and tears, joy and sorrow, wher- 
ever he went: and his own heart was so much in it all, none could help loving him. Beside, 
he gave little gratuitous rides; he let the boys hang on behind ; and in the winter he would take 
up half a dozen school-children with their mistress, and help them through snow-drifts. Then 
he carried the mail, which is itself a small universe in a leather bag; here sweet spring to some 
bleak and ice-bound soul; at the next turn a black thunder-storm on sonie tranquil household ; 
a Leyden jar on wheels, giving every body a shock as it passes, making some laugh and others 
scream. WunkKLE carried this, and it was as if WinkKLE himself was it; and some people, not- 
withstanding they loved him so, hardly dare see him, or have him open his mouth: they did n’t 

know what had happened, or what might happen. In addition, he brought people home ; and 
as he drove on, he got the first sight of the old roof and chimneys; Ae got the first sight of the 
rose-bushes and the lilacs in the yard; he saw, too, from the quietness about the house, that a 
surprise was on hand; he knew perfectly well that the daughter whom he was bringing was not 
expected —that she meant to surprise the old folks. He did not hurry his horses; he did not 
make any sign. He landed the young lady at the gate, and was taking off the baggage, when he 
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heard a scream inthe door. He had expected it all, and looked so sober, as he pulled at the 
strap, with one foot on the wheel, and his back bent to the ground. ‘ Winkue!? cried the 
mother ; ‘ why didn’t you tell us Susan was coming? You have almost killed me!’ Wiunk.te 
loved to kill people so. 

‘There is magic in the calling of a stage-driver. Every body knows and aspires to know the 
stage-driver; every body is known by, and is proud to be known by, the stage-driver. The little 
boys remember it a month, if the stage-driver speaks to them. There is a particular satisfaction 
to be able to distinguish, among drivers, and say, it was Win«K.x, or it wes Nason, or it was 
MircHeLL. The stage-driver is prince of a peculiar realm ; and that realm consists of the yellow 
coach he drives, and the high seat he occupies, and his four mettlesome horses, and forty iniles of 
country road, and the heart of several principal roads, not to speak of ten thousand liitle matters 
of interest and pleasure, busine:s and profit, news and gossip, with which he is connected, 
Hence, he, like a prince, is held in reverence by the populace. Of all the people on the earth, 
he is the one who rolls by in a gilded coach; he is the one who sweeps it high and dry over the 
world; he is the one who rides through his immense estate with the moat lordiy and consequen- 
tial air, and all the rest of us seem to be but poor tenants and gaping boors. It is something to 
speak to a stage-driver; it isa great thing to be able to joke with him. It is a sign of a great 
man to be recognised by the stage-driver. To be perchance known by ons who knows no body, 
is nothing. To be known, to be pointed out, to have your name whispered in a by-stander’s ear, 
by one who knows every body, affecis you. The stage-driver differs from a steam-boat captain, 
in that the latter is not seen to be so immediately connected with his craft as the former. We 
meet the captain at the breakfast-table: he is no body; he is no more than we; we can eat as 
well 2s he can. But who dare touch the stage-driver’s ribbons? Who dare swing his whip? 
How rapidly and securely he drives down one hill and up the next, and that with fifteen passen- 
gers and half a ton of luggage! Then how majestically he rounds to, at the door of the Tavern! 
What delicate pomp in the movement of the four handsome horses! In what style the cloud of 
dust, that has served as an out-rider all the way, passes off when the coach stops! How the vil- 
lagers — the blacksmith, the shoe-maker, the thoughtful politician, and the boozy loafers, that fill 
the stoop—grin and stare, and make their criticism! How he flings the reins and the tired 
horses to the stable-boy, who presently returns with a splendid relay! How he accepts these 
from the boy with that sort of air with which a king might be supposed to take his crown from 
the hands of a valet! There are his gloves, withal; he always wears gloves, as much as a Sara- 
toga fine lady, and would no sooner touch any thing without gloves than such a lady would a glass 
of congress-water. - - - Moreover, his punctuality has something preternatural in it: in the 
coldest weather, in the severest storm, in fogs, in sleet, in hail, in lightning, in mud, when no body 
else is abroad, the stage-driver appears, rounding the corner, just a3 regular and just as quiet as 
the old clock in the kitchen.’ 


3oys in the country! country boys in the city! isn’t that a true portrait? We 
should like to hear any ‘ignorant ramus’ say ‘No’ to this query, and still pretend 
to have ever lived in the country, or to be a ‘judge of painting!’ . . . Herrisa 
laughable instance of ‘A Man short of Bible :’‘ A reverend gentleman, while visiting a 
parishioner, had occasion in the course of conversation to refer to the Brsue, and on ask- 
ing for the article, the master of the house ran to bring it, and came back with two 
leaves of the book in his hand. ‘I declare,’ says he, ‘this is all we ’ve got in the house ; 
I'd no idee we were so near out!’ . . . Wuara miserable cynic of an old bachelor 
it must have been who wrote the ensuing’ description of marriage! He ‘ ought to be 
ashamed of himself :’ ‘Look at the great mass of marriages that take place over the 
whole world; what poor, contemptible affairs they are! A few soft looks, a walk, 
a dance, a squeeze of the hand, a popping of the question, a purchasing of a certain 
number of yards of white satin, a ring, a minister, a stage or two in a hired carriage, 
a night in a country ino, and the whole matter is over. For five or six weeks two 
sheepish-looking persons are seen dangling on each other’s arms, looking at water- 
falls, or making morning calls, and guzzling wine and cakes ; then every thing falls 
into the most monotonous routine; the wife sits on one side of the hearth, the hus- 
band on the other, and little quarrels, little pleasures, little cares, and little children 
gradually gather round them. This is what ninety-nine out of one hundred find to be 
the delights of matrimony.’ We read this a moment ago in the sanctum to a young lady 
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of eighteen, with large, bright eyes, red and dewy lips,a matchless figure —as Gror- 
FREY Crayon writes, just ‘bursting from her boddice’—and she says she thinks it 
‘atrocious, and the man who wrote it a ‘very great fool!’ If the writer could have 
seen our fair friend when she said this, we believe that that would have been Ais 
opinion also. - - . We can scarcely expect the reader to feel what we felt when we 
first perused the inclosed unpremeditated poetical notelet to the Eprror hereof, from 
an old and tried friend. Reminiscences which go back to the pleasant days of boy- 
hood; which are mingled with no remembered regrets, no revisions of early attach- 
ment, no disingenuous motive, and no ungenerous act—‘¢hese are they’ which 
perhaps make the lines that ensue rather individual than general: nevertheless, we 
cannot help thinking that the true feeling, the graceful ease, and perfect simplicity 
which are their characteristics, will commend them to a wide and cordial accept- 
ance : 


On! let us cling to childhood yet, 
Whatever changes may be met, 
Nor, till life’s latest sun has set, 
Let us one early friend forget ! 


The old brown school-house, built of woed, 
The pretty grove in which it stood, 

The pleasant fields for many a rood, 

Through which we strolled whene’er we could: 


While walking up the street to-day, 
I saw a friend across the way; 

A friend with whom I used to play, 
When life was in its month of May. 


The little brook across the road, 

The little lake to which it flowed, 

The little boat we often rowed, 

Till hands were chafed and faces glowed : 


Before I °d crossed, he saw me too, 

And stopped to get a nearer view : 

‘Ho! Bos!’ said I, * How do you do? 
Said he, ‘ Why, Joun! can that be you?’ 


The old elm-tree above the spring, 

Whose branches held our mammoth-swing, 
In which our voices used to ring 

More merrily than birds that sing: 


We had not met for many years, 

And joy moved both almost to tears ; 
We quickly spoke of our compeers, 
And talked of life, its hopes and fears: 


All these, and many others too, 

Were brought to our delighted view, 
And made the hours scem far too few, 
When we were forced to bid adieu: 


The varied scenes through which wed pass’d,| And turn from these delicious dreams, 
The-cares by which we'd been harassed, To life’s disturbed and noisy streams, 

The places where our lots were cast, Where nothing proves just what it seems, 
And friends we ’d cherished to the last: But every hour with treachery teems. 


Recounted every boyish game, Whatever changes may be met; 
The parts we acted in the same, Nor, till life’s sun is fully set, 


| tiara» 
Recalled our pley-mates each by name, | Oh! we will cling to childhood yet, 
Ere we had dreamed of wealth or fame: | Will we one early friend forget ! JOHN. 


Yes, old-time friend! Jet us cling to the memories of boyhood! In these bleak 

wintry days, when ‘the rain rains cold,’ or 
—— ‘Snow-showers, far and near, 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground ;’ 

when the elements have become our enemies, let us remember those, the warmth of 
whose true hearts no storms of life can cool, no winter's cold can chill! . .. ‘ Pos- 
SIBLY our sage western judges suffer unjust reproach at times,’ writes one who 
knows, ‘ from the conduct of some among them; but having lived in their midst, 
I can bear witness to the truth of the following circumstances: A farmer resid- 
ing in this region had remarked, during the sittings of the circuit-court, a part of 
his corn-field to be beaten down in a regular track of ten or twelve paces in length, 
as if by the ranging of some animal to and fro. Anxious to detect the cause, he 
ensconced himself one day among the thick leaves, and observed, about the hour 
of adjournment, one of the judges cautiously approaching the spot. Arrived at 
the path, he commenced pacing it gravely up and down, with knit brow and air 
of cogitation, and at length, drawing a small chip from his pocket, he spat on 
one side of it, balanced it an instant on his finger, flipped it up in the air, and 
watching its descent intently, exclaimed as it fell: ‘ Wet for defendant—dry 
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for plaintiff;’ then stooping down: ‘ Plaintiff has it!’ The farmer avoided all 
‘litigation from that moment!’ ... Terris something equally beautiful and 
touching in the following passages from letters written by English emigrants in 
Australia to friends in England; and rightly pondered, they embody a frutiful les- 
son: ‘I am sorry, writes one, ‘that I did not call on ——-, naming some neighbor; 
‘we have had words, but now I’m gone, perhaps for ever, I should like to have 
, writes another, ‘that [ hope he don’t think 





shaken hands with him, ‘ Tell 
[ bear malice for what passed between us, because I did not call to see him before 
[ went. True enough I had so many to call on, and they lived out of the way, but 
it seems to me now I would go many a mile to look in upon him’ Yes, absence. 
like death, is very endearing : it will recall the tender watchfulness of your parents, 
the love and fellowship of your brothers and sisters ; it will recall your short-comings 
toward them; your undutifulness, your waywardness, your wilful actions, nay, even 
your hasty words and unjust thoughts’ . . . ‘ Forest Flowers of the West’ is 
the preity title of a volume of poems by Anna 8. Rickey, a name of which we 
had not before heard, but which will soon, we think, become familiar to the public. 
She writes with ease and grace, has a keen eye for the beautiful in nature, deep 
feeling, and a fine ear for melody of versification. A portrait of the young poet- 
ess, a calm, intellectual face, fronts the title-page, which is itself embellished with 
a handsome vignette. Messrs. Linpsay anp Biaxiston, Philadelphia, whose issues are 
remarkable for their typographical neatness, are the publishers. . . . For the first 
time in many years, we were compelled, by inJispensable and unpostponable avoca- 
tions, to deny ourselves the pleasure of being present at the late anniversary festival 
of the beloved patron and protector of all true KnickerBockERs—good old benevo- 
lent Saint Nicnoras. We are enabled, however, to present, from a competent pen, a 
description of the proceedings on this always joyous occasion. There is one omis- 
sion, however, which we are desired, by a friend who had the happiness to be pres- 
ent, to supply. The spirits of the company, both animal and vegetable, we are 
informed, were unimpeachable. Among the instructive and witty speeches delivered 
on the occasion, no allusion is made, in the report to which we have adverted, to 
the eloquent remarks of the tourist, Mr. Roperr Doper, whose ‘ Diary in Europe’ 
was so cordially commended by an enthusiastic correspondent in our last ‘ issoo, 
Mr. Donee, as we learn, did indeed shine preéminent. In answer to a compliment- 
ary toast, prefaced by a few graceful remarks, by OcpEn Horrman, Esq., Mr. DopGe 
arose and engaged the listening attention of the company for upward of two hours, 
We regret to learn that the continuous thread of Mr. DopGe’s discourse was fre- 
quently broken by the incessant opening and closing of doors, and that he was at 
last obliged to discontinue the narration of his travels through Belgium and Holland. 
The similarity of the moral and physical condition of this latter country was the 
chief theme of Mr. Dopee’s remarks. Upon taking his seat, the distinguished gen- 
tleman shortly afterward again rose, in answer to the toast to ‘Joun Trion, 
wherein he alluded to the literary gentlemen whose names had been connected with 
the authorship of ‘ 7’he Lorgnette’ * As to myself, said Mr. Doper, frankly, ‘J says 
nothing fo no body : I neither admit nor deny.’ It here became very difficult for 
many to hear Mr. Does, in consequence of the interruption caused by the doors. 
He was requested to stand upon a chair, with which request he immediately com- 
plied; his English aspect towering aloft, ‘like the herald Mercury, new lighted on 
a heaven-kissing hill’ From this proud elevation Mr. Doper soon indignantly 
descended to give his personal attention to the doors at the extremity of the hall, 
which he closed in person; exclaining on his return, with natural emotion, ‘ Are 
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not these waiters our servants!’ Mr. Dopee acquainted his audience with the 

merits of his personal friend Tupper, (which he pronounced Turpry,) and related the 

story of his first interview with that proverbial philosopher, by which means his 

works were earlier introduced to the American people. Mr. Dopge was unable, 

owing to the exhaustion resulting from his prolonged address, to explain ‘ what 

Tupper said, upon his visit, to the great disappointment of his hearers, who de- 

parted from the hall at a late hour, repeating, sotto voce or vociferously, the inter- 

rogatory, ‘ What did Tupper say?’ We are well pleased to learn that Mr. Doper 
intends, at the proper time, to inform the public ‘what Turrer actually did say, 
through the columns of the ‘ Literary World’ booksellers’ weekly journal. We 
cannot but express the great gratification which our Society enjoyed in the presence 
of Mr. Dopcr. We trust that we may hear more of him. We are requested to 
state, that for the rare entertainment afforded the Society, the members and guests 
were not indebted to the Stewards. Reluctant as we are to do so, having been of 
their number, and knowing their high responsibilities, we feel that this reproach is 
justly to be laid at their doors. . . . ‘Parker's Journal’ is the plain name of a 
new weekly candidate for the favor of the literary reading public. It is very neat- 
ly executed; and when we opened its quarto pages, our ancient favorite, the old 
‘ New-York Mirror,’ was before us. Our old friend General Morris, with his neat- 
est of weeklies, seemed here at work, instead of devoting all his energies to the 
‘Home Journal,’ with a success, we are glad to learn, kindred with his old pros- 
perity, But to come back to Parxer’s. There is evidence of talent in its columns, 
but we trust the critical acumen of its editor is not to be deduced from his belief 
that Purrer Hopktns ‘ deserves a niche beside the author of ‘ Rasselas’ and the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield!’ Js there any body, always saving (‘salt won't save him,’ 
besides, he hasn’t any in his ‘attick’) and excepting ‘ Purrer’ himself, who can 
swallow that? . . . We have spoken elsewhere of the humor and love of fun 
of our correspondent Saxe. He sets forth, very characteristically, in one of his 
clever off-hand poems, the ‘comic miseries’ of being ‘A Funny Man’? We rather 
suspect there must be some personal experience in the sketch, so graphic is it, and 
so natural withal : 


‘My dear young friend, whose smiling wit | *You’re talking deep philosophy 
Sets all the room ablaze, With very special force, 

Don’t think yourself ‘a happy dog,’ To edify a clergyman 
For all your merry ways ; With suitable discourse ; 

But learn to wear a sober phiz, You think you’ve got him— when he calls 
Be stupid if you can, A friend across the way, 


It is such a very serious thing | And begs you’ll say that funny thing 
To be a funny man! You said the other day! 

‘You’re at anevening party, with | *You drop a pretty jeu-de-mot 
A group of pleasant folks ; Into a neighbor’s ears, 

You venture quietly to crack | Who likes to give you credit for 
The least of little jokes ; The clever things he hears; 

A lady does n’t catch the point, And so he hawks your jest about, 
And begs you to explain : | The old, authentic one, 

Alas! for one who drops a jest, | dust breaking off the point of it, 
And takes it up again! And leaving out the pun!’ 


It is our private opinion that a merely ‘funny man’ is one of the biggest bores in 
all the land of Boredom. Wit and humor, united to general discernment, plain com- 
mon sense, a love of the beautiful, and warm sensibility, these constitute the true 
‘man of wit” Of such was Sypvey Surrn and Hoop, and of such, preéminently, 
in these ‘latter days” is Dickens. . . . Mr. Tnomas Jonysoy, an officer of 
the Susquehanna division of the New-York and Erie rail-road, whose sudden and 
untimely death was mentioned in our last number, leaves behind him jive children, 
instead of one child, as we erroneously stated. A widow, with five helpless children 
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must needs attract the practical sympathy of the successful and popular company 
in whose service a faithful husband and fond father lost his life. The directors of 
the company are men of liberal sympathies, and no doubt will, with their PresipEnrt, 
‘remember the widow and the fatherless in their affliction.’ . . . Groree P. Pur- 
NAM, the distinguished bibliopolist, and Mr. Samuet Hveston, at the office of the 
Knickerbocker, have issued a very handsome little illustrated volume, bearing the 
title of ‘Salander and the Dragon, It is one of the most interesting allegorical 
stories we have encountered for many a year. It is from the pen of Rev. F. W. 
Suetrton, of Huntington, Long-Island, a man of true genius, and an accomplished 
scholar. No one who loves as we do ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ can fail to admire this 
little book. The reader, as the story advances, will become as deeply interested in 
SaLanper of Tungland, Mr. Goopman, of Gudneibrud, Mr. Gurpnam, the Lord of 
Conscrenza, ete., as with Curistran, Farrurut, Mercy, or Grant Desparr. The style 
is admirably simple and direct; and the several scenes are depicted with a most ar- 
tistic pencil; but over and above all, the important lesson conveyed is of the highest 
order of moral inculcation. If you know of any one, reader, who is in the habit of 
slandering his neighbor, perhaps his friend —for such things have been— buy a copy 
of ‘Salander,’ and make him a present of it. The engravings are excellent. Saran- 
pER, the principal hero, is not a ‘handsome critter,’ as the Yankee said, when asked 
his opinion of the first alligator he ever saw, ‘ but there’s a good deal of openness 
when he smiles!’ His is literally the ‘smile’ of an alligator. The volant animal 
which Satanper bestrides is quite in keeping with his rider. He is not beautiful, 
but he looks as if he could ‘make his mile in ‘two forty’ ar Se Se ee you 
know that there are some people who can never say 2 plain thing in a plain way? 


They must mince and mouth, and adopt the ‘ high-faluting’ style in every thing they 


do or speak. Of such was the old maid whom OLLapop encountered on a canal 
packet-boat. ‘ Did you ever see Niagara Falls?’ said a lady-passenger to her. ‘No, 
I never met them, but I’ve heard them highly spoken of !’ As a cataract, merely, 
their reputation was ‘good.’ ‘Is n't that the ridge-road, where that ‘ stage’ is going ?’ 
asked another passenger of the same benign ‘ maiden-lady,’ pointing to a coach on 
an adjacent turnpike. ‘Oh, no ; oh, bless me, no; oh, that were the ridge-road which 
they had stricken upon the hill, o’er which the driver had just riz as we come past!’ 
A friend mentioned to us a moment ago a similar specimen of affectation and 
pseudo-sentiment in a medical student, sojourning at that time in the beautiful ‘City 
of Elms.’ He was spending an evening at the house of some young ladies, in the 
‘gummer-time,’ when one or two perambulating, amatory cats, in a neighboring 
yard, set up an awful catterwauling. The student, anxious to ‘improve the occa- 
sion,’ interrupted the conversation, which seemed to have been suddenly enhanced 
rather than lessened by the feline music, pensively, and with a manner replete with 
benevolent meaning, remarked: ‘Those strains, which are so discordant and dis- 
agreeable,te aur ears, may perhaps, to the quadrupeds themselves, be the expres- 
sion of the sweetest @ndearment!’ And it may be so, but they’ve an odd way of 
showing it—the quarrelsome, spitting, hissing ‘critters!’ . . . Our friend 
Putnam, an excellent writer as well as publisher of good books, has just put forth a 
volume entitled ‘Zhe World's Progress.’ It is a dictionary of dates, with tabular 
views of general history, and an historical chart. It is precisely what the author in- 
tended it to be: a convenient and portable volume for reference, not overburthened 
with details, but indicating to the intelligent reader all the great landmarks of history, 
in their order of succession, and showing also what is going on at the same time in 
different countries. The book is in itself a library; the ‘ essential oil,’ we may say, 
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of a whole cabinet of encyclopedias; evincing patient research and enormous in- 
dustry. Our author-publisher has just issued Coorer’s noble work, ‘The Path- 


Jinder,’ so ably noticed by the late Henry Brevoort in these pages, and ‘ Fadette, 


a Domestic Story,’ translated from the French by Mariya M. Hays. The latter 
has been kept from our critical eyes by the ‘Ladies Kytox.,’ big and little, who 
pronounce it a most interesting work, with an excellent moral. . . Fourtren 
years ago, one then well known to every reader of the KnickERBocKER, wrote as 
follows, in opening ‘Number Seven’ of his papers entitled ‘ Ollapodiana :’ 


‘Gtoriovs Bettini! I have been listening, for many pleasant evenings past, to the sweet cre- 
ations of that composer’s mind. How sad that he died so young! Only twenty-eight when the 
shroud was wrapped around his bosom, and his tuneless ear laid beneath the coffin-lid! But the 
harmonies he conceived will linger in holy sweetness while taste shall last ; and many an unborn 
enthusiast will yet live to bless his name. How touching and beautiful are the tender sentences 
that drop in melody from the lips of Count Ropotrno, in La Somnambula! With what a divine 
diapason do the following words, and the chorus that zccompanies them, fall on the ear! They 
are the by-gone thoughts of one who has long been absent from his youthful home, on again 
finding himself amidst the well-known scenes of his dear native village. Filled with melancholy 
rapture at the sight of that which he has gained, and troubled with recollections of what he has 
lost, he exclaims: 


Scenes of Beauty! full well I know ye— 
as 
y 


Many moments of joy I owe ye; 
Of pleasures banished, 
Of days long vanished: 





Oh! my breast is filled with y 
Finding ob ts, that still remai 
While those days come not agai 


‘I know not how it is — but that last line, as sung by Mr. Broven, haunts my ear continually. 
Reader, if you are now old, you have once been young ; if young, you know what I meen, when 
1 speak of that Golden Age, our early days. Time, as we pass onward to that outer gate which 
swings Open into eternity, may give us many enjoyments; but they are satisfaction merely ; 
tame, passive satisfaction. Troubles fall upon us like a brutum fulmen ; incidents that would stir 
the young heart to sympathy and sorrow, occur to the middle-aged without notice or distress,’ 

Well do we remember the ‘Count Ropotrpno’ to whom Otxapop here alludes, 
and his first appearance at the old Park Tuearre. In the hush of the scene, when 
he came down toward the foot-lights, and turned round to survey the mimic land- 
scape, the brook, the mountain, ‘the mill there, he won all suffrages by his tall manly 
form, expressive face, and the grace and natural abandon of his manner; and when 
he poured forth the song quoted above, he drew down the house in one prolonged 
burst of applause. And thus night after night, here and in other cities of the Union, 
did he win kindred suffrages. Mr. Broven has been living in our midst since his 
retirement from the stage, devoted, as agent, to the business of a foreign house, of 
high respectability. But he has not been forgotten; and we are glad to learn that 
matters are in train to give him a Complimentary Benefit at Nrpuo’s, in the course 
of a few weeks. ‘Troops of friends, for the vocalist and the man, with whom so 
many pleasant memories are associated, will fill the house from pit to dome. ‘May 
we be there tosee!’ . . . ‘I was watching a moment ago, said a fun-loving friend, 
whom we encountered in Broadway, near Barclay-street, as we were going down to 
the ‘ orifice’ this morning, ‘a fellow sitting at the glowing fire of the bar-room of 
the Astor-House. He bowed to two gentlemen, who were taking a ‘ ’leven-o’clock’ 
bitter at the bar, and who had observed that he was regarding them wistfully ; 
when one of them said,‘ Won’t you join us, Sir? What is your drink, Sir? We are 
taking a wine-bitter: won't you unite with us in something, Sir?’ The Jeremy 
Dipper arose instanter, walked to the bar, and said to his entertainers, (and ‘ enter- 
tained, ) ‘with a smirk so peculiar, said our friend, ‘that I shall never forget it: 
‘Well, gentlemen, I never was good at makin’ excuses—never; it’s about the 
hardest thing I do. I will take something with you, gen’lemen, if you insist !” 
They did n’t—but he did’? . . . Reaprrs!—you who have known us, and 
have tested the character of our opinions through long years, in these pages, listen 
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to our estimate of what is briefly, but we hope not the less forcibly, expressed be- 
low. Our ‘halidome’ upon your verdict in favor of our judgment in the ensuing 
instances, when you shall have had the proofs which we have had. This then is 
our advice: Buy ‘ Evenings at Donaldson's Manor ;’ buy it, because it is a work even 
more beautiful in its internal excellence than in its external elegance. Its engrav- 
ings, to be sure, are of the first order, from paintings by artists of the highest emi- 
nence; its printing and paper are faultless ; but it is the fair author of ‘Charms and 
Counter-charms,’ ‘To Seem and to Be,’ and other equally popular works, who fur- 
nishes the ‘matter to be considered.” The name of Maria J. Mackintrosu renders 
wholly unnecessary any farther comment. Buy S. G. Goodrich’s Poems, just pub- 
lished in an exceedingly handsome volume by Putnam; buy it, because the profuse 
illustrations are of the most exquisite character, and the poetry is genial, natural, 
simple, and good. Buy ‘ Vala, a Mythological Tale,’ by Parke Gopwty, issued by 
the same publisher: buy it, because the story is full of pleasant interest, and is 
most beautifully illustrated. Buy Purnam’s ‘ [dlustrated Dolph Heyliger,’ contain- 
ing Invrine’s inimitable story, with the large etchings by Eunincer, which are brim 
full of talent. This young artist is becoming the Rerscn of America. Buy also 
Grace Greenwood’s Poems, for they are good, and the ‘ History of Her Pets,’ which 
is better. Buy all of these, and you will not regret it. . . . ‘Nor long since, 
writes an old friend and correspondent, ‘as I was returning from Buffalo, I was 
amused, while the cars made a momentary stop, at a demonstration made by a 
crazy man, on his way to the State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica. He was standing 
on the track, in front of the ‘iron horse :’ ‘You think you are something!’ he said, 
looking wildly at the locomotive, and assuming a boxing attitude; ‘but look o’ 
here: I can whip you! I’ve flogged the fiery bulls of Bashan, and broken their 
horns off! Say !—don’t you stand there, whistling and smoking, like a blackguard 
d 


old cooking-stove on wheels!’ . . . Looxtne around, as we came in to-night, 





in a bar-room; jest jump to me, and J’l/ take the conceit out of you, you d 


upon the annual Christmas-greens, in all tasteful forms, with which the hand of 
Affection annually decorates the sanctum, we met ‘THE Cross, graceful in shape, 
and entwined with rosaries of red berries. Far back in memory we went instanta- 
neously, and heard, for the first time as it were, in the little church of our ‘ boy- 
hood’s home,’ this first verse of a hymn fall from the eloquent lips of the Rev: 
Derrick C. Lansine : 
*‘WueEn I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince or Giory died, 
All earthly gain I count but dross, 

And pour contempt on all my pride !? 
How many are the cells of memory !— how countless the things that are treas- 
ured there !—and how strangely they rise to the mind, amid one’s daily cares and 
avocations! We shall know more of this mystery hereafter... . . We look upon 
Mr. Lonewortu of Cincinnati as a man to be honored for his proverbial liberality and 
his broad and general public spirit. We never saw him, nor, of all our friends, do we 
know of any who have ever mentioned to us that they had seen him ; but we honor 
him for his well-known love of art and his patronage of artists; for the perseverance, 
unchecked by difficulties, with which he has labored to introduce into our country 
the cultivation of products supposed to be confined in their growth to foreign lands ; 
and for the wise forecast which enables him to see in the distance, and prompts 
him to be prepared to meet and overcome at hand, the objections of croakers and 
the opposition of the interested. The successful culture of various grapes, and the 
manufacture of superior native wines from them, will hereafter make the name of 
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LonewortH one to be mentioned with pride by his countrymen ; as will that of 
Junius Smirn, now assiduously laboring for, and patiently awaiting, at the South, 
the fruition of his hopes in regard to the culture of Tra in his own, his native coun- 
try. Already, with the aid of Fournter, who is thoroughly ‘grounded’ in the 
manufacture of the best fomented wines abroad, Mr. Loneworru has sent out a few 
samples of a wine, which we hesitate not to say cannot be, and has not been, ex- 
ceeded in this market. For fruitiness; for delicacy and richness of taste ; for that 
quality ‘which cheers but not inebriates ;’ for that flavor which regales the palate 
after the wine has passed the ‘throat and the @sophagus,’ commend us to ‘Long- 
worth’s Sparkling Catawba’ It seems to us ‘outside barbarians, at this distance, 
something to /ive in Cincinnati to be accessible to it. One has only a single wish, 
either in the enjoyment or the remembrance of it; and that is, that he had been 
blessed with the neck of a crane, that he might have prolonged the taste of so deli- 
cious a beverage. . . . Ata pleasant reiinion of the members of a metropolitan 
club, the other evening, we remarked in the centre of the supper-table that 
classical dish, a Boar's Head. It was admirably cured and served, and its 
effect was very imposing. It was a present from a gentleman of rare and quaint 
tastes; and its excellence, as an ‘article of consumption’ was fully indicated 
during the course of the evening. . . . A pear little bright-eyed girl, of some 
five years, who has been lying upon the fur rug before the sanctum fire, sud- 
denly pauses in her disjointed, innocent chat ; says ‘ Little Biivxey has come to 
town, and that her eyes are heavy; creeps up to the paternal knee, and half 
asleep, repeats, very touchingly to us, we must say, and certainly in the most musi- 
cal of all ‘ still small voices, these lines, which a loving elder sister has taught her: 
‘Jesus, tender Suernerp, hear me, * All this day Tuy hand hath led me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night ; And I thank Tree for Try care ; 


Through the darkness be Tuovu near me, Tuov hast clothed me, warmed and fed me — 
Watch my sleep till morning light. Listen to my evening prayer.’ 


The prayer itself dies upon her lips, in almost indistinct, sleepy murmurs ; only, 


when Kirry, who has come for her, is taking her away to the nursery, she says, 
half awakened : 


. . . ‘take me, when I die, to Heaven, 
Happy there with Ture to dwell!’ 

Since little Jose went up stairs, we’ve been thinking of this, and because it in- 
terested us, we thought we would jot itdown. . . Tuereare certain‘ Humors of an 
Election’ that are worth watching by a lover of the burlesque. ‘I challenge that 
man’s vote !’ said a fellow with ‘ building materials in his hat, at an up-town poll last 
month. The pe*: n challenged lived ina princely mansion in the middle of an entire 
square, which co: tained the original soil and the original trees of Manhattan Island. 
‘Look o’ here, said the challenger, ‘ what street do you live in!—what’s the num- 
ber of your house ?—on which side of the street is it?’ ‘There és no number on 
my house, and it is on neither side of the street. ‘I thought so! Don’t know which 
side o’ the street you live, and hain’t got no number onto your door! You can go 
home to your house, if you can find it; you can’t vote the Tig-whicket, nor no 
other ticket at this poll!’ The challenger was walked out by the officers in attend- 
ance, and the last we saw of him, he was looking up under the hat of a friend, his 
body at a reeling angle forward, and trying to persuade him to go to a drinking 
shop near by, and get a ‘scottle of Botch ale!’ Speaking of challenging votes, a 
friend has just mentioned to us a clever anecdote of a trick served upon a chal- 
lenger by an English Quaker, several years ago, before the city was divided into 
numerous election districts. ‘I challenge that man’s vote: he is not a naturalized 
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citizen, said a rough-spoken individual to the quiet Friend in question. ‘Thee 
must know that Iam, I think’ ‘If you are a citizen, where’s your papers? We 
want your papers, interposed the challenger. ‘They are at my residence” ‘ Well, 
you'll have to bring ’em ‘fore you can vote here.’ The old gentleman went home 
for his papers, but when he returned, the polls were closed. The next year party- 
spirit ran very high, and the elections were bitterly contested; and again the Eng- 
lish Friend was challenged as before, by the same person, and for the same alleged 
cause, ‘Now thee does n’t want me to go back this year to my house for my papers, 
does thee? Thee knows I came only a little too late with my papers last year. 
Does thee require me to bring them again? ‘To be sure I do, replied the chal- 
lenger: ‘you can’t vote till you show your papers” ‘ Well, said the Quaker, with 
a faint smile on his face, ‘1 thought that perhaps thee might insist upon seeing them, 
and so I brought them with me this time!’ They were ‘all correct,’ his vote was 
deposited, and as he turned round to go out, he said to the discomfited challenger, 
‘Farewell, friend; thee had better luck last year!’ . . . Nornine can exceed 
the freedom, naturalness and beauty of Mr. Cuartes Marrin’s Crayon Portraits 
of Children. Our metropolitan readers, who shall examine them at his rooms, at 
the Union Place Hotel, will find our former commendation of Mr. Marrtty’s genius 
to be well deserved. . . . ‘Tere is an endearing tenderness,’ says W AsHINGTON 
Trvine, ‘ in the love of a mother for her son, that transcends all other affections of the 
heart. We have just heard a touching illustration of the fact, that the love of a son 
for his mother may also transcend and swallow up all other affections, at a moment, too, 
when he might well be pardoned for remembering only his own great trials. Some two 
years ago,a young man, belonging to Philadelphia, was returning by rail-road to that 
city from the town of Reading, Pennsylvania. By an accident which happened to the 
train as it was approaching town, and while he was standing upon the platform, he was 
thrown off, and fell partly under the wheels of the succeeding car; and his right arm, 
‘marrow, bones and all,’ was crushed to a jelly, and dropped uselessly at his side. 
This however was fortunately his only injury. He was a young man of determined 
nerve, and of the noblest spirit. He uttered no complaint—not even a groan. 
When the train arrived at the dépot, a carriage was immediately called, when, at- 
tended by his friend, he said to the coachman, ‘Drive at once to Dr. M 3 in 
Walnut-street.’ ‘ Had n’t you better go immediately home?’ asked his friend. ‘ No, 
said he, ‘I don’t want them to know any thing about me until it is all over’ ‘Our 
hero,’ for he was a hero, was deaf to all the counter-remonstrances of his friend, and 





they drove rapidly to the house of the eminent surgeon alluded to. They were 
shown into the parlor, and the doctor was summoned. After an examination, ‘ Well, 
my dear fellow,’ said the surgeon, for he was well acquainted with his patient, ‘ you 
know, I suppose, what must be done?’ ‘I do,’ he replied ; ‘and it is for the purpose 
of having it done that Iam here’ ‘ My surgical-table, said the doctor, ‘is below’ 
‘Can it not be done without that?’ asked the sufferer. ‘I cannot be tied —I cannot 
be held. Amputate my arm here, doctor, he continued, holding out his dangling 
limb over the back of the sofa. ‘Do it here, Doctor; I shall not flinch; I shall not 
interfere with your operations. The limb was bared; two attendants, medical stu- 
dents in the house, were summoned; the arm was taken off above the elbow, while 
the patient sat as he had requested, uttering no groan, nor speaking a single word, 
while the operation was being performed. The dressings were applied; and, at- 
tended by his friend, the patient had reached the door, on his way to his own 
house, which was very near by, when he turned round to the surgeon, and said: 
‘ Doctor, I should like to look at my arm once more: pray let me see it.’ The sur- 
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geon raised the mangled limb: the patient glanced at the bloodless hand and said: 
‘Doctor, there is a ring upon the middle-finger of that hand; won't you take it off 
forme? My Morner gave me that ring when she was on her death-bed. I can 
part with my arm, but while I live, I can’t part with that ring!’ The ring was 
slipped from the cold, white finger: ‘Put it on that finger; said he, holding out the 
same finger of his left hand. As he was leaving the door, with his attendant, to 
enter the carriage, he said: ‘ How shall I break this thing to my poor sister!’ Is 
not this a true ‘hero’ reader? In the name of Wrii1am Cossert, Mrs. 
Trotiorr, Fanny Wricurt, Mrs. Partmeron, and Assy Ketiy, ‘ Who is Mrs. 
Swizzelem ?’? Who is the woman who tells so many plain truths in so plain a way? 
Is she a fabulous Swizzetem, like Mrs. Gamp’s ‘ Mrs. Harris, or is she a ‘SwizzEzEM 
as is a SwizzeLem ?’ While we pause fora reply, hear her on the subject of ‘Fash- 
tonable Life in Cities :’ 


‘Tuere are hundreds of girls in every large city who parade the streets in feaers, flowers, 
silks and laces, whose hands are as soft and white as uselessness can make them. Whose mothers 
keep boarders to get a living for their idle daughters. Their mothers will cook, Sweep, wait on 
tables, carry loads of marketing, do the most menial drudgery, toil late and e«tly, with very little 
clothing, while their hopeful daughters spend their mornings lounging in b“d, reading some silly 
book, taking some lessons in Frerch, fixing finery, and the like. The evenings are devoted to 
dressing, displaying their charms and accomplishments to the very be«t advantage, for the won- 
derment and admiration of knights of the yard-stick, and young #8pirants for professional 
honors — doctors without patients — who are as brainless and as sedlless as themselves. After a 
while, the piano-pounding simpleton captivates a tape-measuriré; law-expounding, or pill-mak- 
ing simpleton. The two ninnies spend every cent that can befaised by hook or by crook ; get 
all that can be got on credit, in broadcloth, satin, flowers, }C®, carriage, sttendance, etc. ; han 
their empty pockets on somebody’s chair, lay their emp¥ heads on somebody’s pillow, an 
commence their empty lives with no other prospect tb«D living at somebody’s expense ; with 
no other purpose than living genteelly and spiting the Reighbors. This is a synopsis of thou- 
sands of street and ball-room belles, perhaps of sor® whose shining costume you have envied 
from a passing glance.’ 

. . s ° S ’ 
If this is not ‘out-spoken? we are no judge But is it trve?—that’s the 
question. Well: 


‘May be’tis, and may be no 80; 
Say ob, and let it go so.’ 


Ir is seldom, as the rears of this Magazine are aware, that we allude, in these 
pages, to mechanical imyfovements ; but we consider the ‘Patent Balancing Pump’ 
of Dr. N. Doper, at "umber 634 Broadway, near Bleecker-street, (one of the most 
experienced, skilfy and popular surgeon-dentists in New-York,) as an improvement 
not to be lightly passed over. For power, simplicity, cheapness, and ease of work- 
ing, nothing » all comparable with it has ever been seen in this country. It acts 
on a differest principle from ordinary pumps, having a bucket so constructed as to 
cut off tle lateral water-pressure in raising water. It can be adapted to vessels, 
cisterns Wells, and mines. It can be made of wood, iron, or brass. It has its 
forcixg-chamber at the bottom, always ready for use ; and can be worked from the 
botom, top, or mid-ships. A column of water twenty feet long, by six inches in 
dumeter, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds; and if the cut-off bucket weighs 
me hundred pounds, it would want but thirty-one and a quarter pounds to balance 
water and bucket, with a lever of four feet, having six inches tothe fulcrum. In its 
movement but a little more power is required to move it quickly than slowly. Itisa 
labor-saving, money-saving, time-saving invention, which is destined ultimately to 
supersede all kindred machinery for raising water. . . - THE damp December 
snow, falling noiselessly without, calls to mind the exquisite lines by Guazizr, 
which close the seventy-first page of the present number. If he had been one 
of the Gracters of Switzerland, he could not have illustrated various ‘Snow’ more 
admirably ; to say nothing of the touching pathos with which his lines are informed. 
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on a 





Firreen years ago, (and very short the time seems to us,) our friend and corre- 
spondent, Mr. James Brooks, now representing New-York in the Congress of the 
United States, wrote as follows, at the close of an eloquent series of papers upon 
‘Our Own Country :’ ‘As we grow in our growth and strengthen in our strength, 
we will build upon the foundations our fathers left us. We will rear the fabric of 
free government to the skies. We will adorn and embellish it, and make it beauti- 
ful in the eyes of all men. We will kindle such a light on the American shore, as 
shall illuminate the earth. Let me not be accused of ‘prophecy’ merely. Prophecy 
has ever done us injustice, and faltered behind the day. Imagination cannot pic- 
ture the destiny that awaits us, if we preserve our liberty and our Union. Gop has 
promised us a renowned existence, if we will but deserve it. Hx speaks this prom- 
ise in the sublimity of nature. It resounds all along the crags of the Alleghanies. 
It is uttered in thunder at Niagara. It is heard in the roar of two oceans, from the 
far Pacific to the rocky ramparts of the Bay of Fundy. His finger has written it 
on the broad expanse of our inland seas, and traced it out by the mighty Father of 
Waters. The august temple in which we dwell was built for lofty purposes: let 
us consecrate it » Liberty and Concord, and be found fit worshippers within its 
holy walls!’ We tope that every true American, reading this at the commence- 
ment of a new year, Wil say ‘ Amen to that!’ Apropos of ‘Our Country’ comes 
the following ‘ Plea for Peace and Unity, from the pen of a Southern correspond- 
ent. His motto, from the Sc:ptures, is appropriate: ‘Behold, two men of the He- 
brews strove together: and he wid to him that did the wrong, ‘ Wherefore smitest 
thou thy brother ?’ 


: Iv 
Ye blessed sons and daughters, . Shall women, wildly weeping 
Whose ministry is peme, Their sons and husbands dead, 
Pour oil upon the waters, Invoke a curse unsleeping 
And bid their raging cease, Upon a kinsman’s head ? 
An evil sprite is ranging, For son against the father, 
A sprite evoked from hell, 2nd father ’gainst the son, 
The hearts of men estranging 1 flee array may gather 
Who loved each other well. Till \urder ’s doubly done! 
II. Vv. 
Oh, men of mine own nation! Why quem) the beacon’s burning 
Will any idle stand That lightsour western sky, 
When rank infatuation To which all Mtions, turning, 
Is perilling the land ? Look with a leyging eye? 
Shall we renounce this Eden If now its flame y€.mother, 
Where Gop has brought us in, And blast the hope of men, 
And leave to men succeeding How long before anoticy 
The heir-loom of our sin? Shall light the world tegin 9 
tr. VI. 
If guilt be on our brother, While with harmonious moion 
Whence comes to us the right Our valley-rivers run, 
The bosom of our mother And, flowing to the ocean, 
With brutal hand to smite ? Commingle into one ; 
Will human blood, like water, So long may love incline us 
Wash human sin away? : (Let every patriot pray) 
Will fratricidal slaughter With olive-wreaths to twine us 
Bring in a better day? Till time’s remotest day. 
Philadelphia, December, 1849. °. 


— 


We have received from Mr. 8. C. Joxxie, and intended to have noticed in out 
last, the fine collection of songs which have been sung by ‘the divine Jenny’ at 
her concerts in America. Mr. Joxwie is the authorized publisher of this music, hay- 
ing the written authority of Jenny Lixp, Benepicr, and Better. Fintu, Ponp and 
Company, Franklin Square, are associated with Mr. Jotuz. It is a splendid collec- 
tion in every way. Each song is embellished with the beautiful and extraordinary 
eadenzas by which Jenny Liyp has astonished and delighted the world. The songs 
are popular, pleasing, melodious, and brilliant, and they are produced in a manner 
that surpasses every thing musical that we have ever seen. It is not alone that the 
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lithographed titles are exquisite in their design, admirable in their execution, and 
artistic in every way, but the engraving of the music is clear, bold, and beautiful. 
The paper, too, is unusually fine and thick. Taking it altogether, it is most cred- 
itable to American art, and will reflect honor upon the enterprising and liberal 
publishers. ‘Jollie’s Musical Annual’ for 1851 is also worthy of especial patron- 
age. It contains a large number of popular and beautiful pieces, songs, etc., richly 
and elegantly illustrated. It will be a splendid New-Years’ gift for one’s ‘lady 
friends.’ . . . Aswewalked Broadway-ward across the Park, ‘’twixt the gloam- 
ing and the mirk,’ to-night, there was falling from above, in the half-twilight, slanting in 
lines from the north-west to the south-east, the first warm, feathery, speckly snow, 
which has blessed the streets of Gotham the present season. We looked back, as we 
passed under the leafless trees, moaning in the December night-wind, to the bright 
lights in the ‘ Tribune Buildings, and thought of our departed, our long-time friend and 
daily associate, Writ1amM Ossorn; and we could scarcely help fancying that we saw 
him still sitting at his familiar window in the third story, waiting for us to come 
and read ‘Gossip’ by copy’ with him: and therewithal we called to mind our kind, 
untiring, patient—and let us hope, forgiving —friends, the Ky1ckErBocKER compo- 
sitors, who had placed in type so many hundreds of pages of the hand-writing 
wherewith these rambling thoughts are recorded, and to whom, for so many years, 
we had given so much trouble, and yet with whom we do not now remember ever 
to have had an unkind word. There they are: old-time, faithful, unwearied S T; 
keen, quick, appreciative B N; sedate, attentive, comprehensive, reliable 
H D; these mainly prominent, but their past associates not forgotten; and in 
the ‘press-room, S p, erewhile so proud of the KnickerBocker’s external in- 
dividuality, and so careful to make it worthy of its ‘internals, as he used to term 
its contents, which it always gratified us to see him scan with apparent delight, in 
his own private ‘second revise, while the first was: being critically perused by the 
proof-reader: After S p, W—bs, who never deemed that any thing was 
right, whatever others might say to the contrary, until ‘Old Knick’ himself said ‘ Al2 
right!’ Then the steam-press would begin to clatter, and the sheets of the Kyrox- 
ERBOCKER to multiply and greatly to abound; until at the end, the ‘ware-room’ 
swarmed with them, roosting on poles, waiting for the careful hands of W N 
to place them in the ‘old hydraulic,” whence in due time they emerged, smooth and 
shining as glass itself. Ah, friends! it was somedele sad to think of you to-night, and 
with you, of the past, amid the falling snow, which, like our long and pleasant con- 
nection, was soon to be dissolved. . . . We cannot better answer one branch 
of D B ’s argument in the paper entitled ‘Portents of the Times,’ than in 
the following passage from a review by the late Sypyey Smrrn: ‘Whoever is learned 
in an ignorant age; whoever is temperate and respectable in a licentious age; 
whoever is elegant and enlarged in his views, where his profession chains him down 
to technical rules and narrow limits ; whoever has gained any good which habit op- 
poses, or avoided any evil which habit might induce, that man has vindicated the 
dignity and power of his mind by the fairest of all tests’ Let us hope that ‘D. B’ 
understands our exact meaning. There is nothing covert, or insinuated, in the appli- 
cation, which we trust no one will see more surely than himself. . . . Ler us say 
a word to our contemporaries, with whom we exchange. If there is found in our de 
partments of the Knicxersocker any thing that is worth being copied, we desire that 
its original source should be indicated. We have before us, copied into our city 
journals, six or seven subsections from the ‘Gossip’ of this Magazine, some credited 
to ‘The Eclectic, some ‘Exchange paper, and others without any credit whatever. 
There is little ‘credit’ perhaps of any kind to be attached to these things, but what 
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little there is we claim as our due. We shall hereafter exchange with no journal 
that fails to do us this simple justice. . . . Tux following beautiful lines by the late 
Joun Gaxt, author of ‘The Ayrshire Legatee,’ etc., have been sent us by an esteemed 
Scottish friend, who has ‘ been younger once than he is now, but who has now more 
life and spirit than half of us ‘young fellows of thirty, or thereabout.’ Is our corre- 
spondent aware that the very /ast poem ever penned by Mr. Garr was written by 
him for these pages, and forwarded to us through our friend and correspondent, Mr. 
Pair Hone, to whom it was dedicated? Suchis the fact. It occurred only two 
weeks before his death: ‘ For half a century the late Jonny Gatr kept in his desk, 
never seen by human eye save his own, the miniature of a young lady, who was, we 
may suppose, his first love. The likeness was taken when the lady was about to 
proceed to the south of England for the benefit of her health; but the hopes of 
lengthened days from the change of climate were doomed to be disappointed, as she 
there died. Very shortly before his death, Mr. Gavr gave the portrait to his friends, 
with directions that it might be presented to some one of the relatives of the lady 
who had not any other remembrancer of her, and this wish was complied with. It 
was accompanied by the following lines, which were written on hearing of the lady’s 
decease. They are chiefly remarkable as among the earliest, perhaps the very 
earliest, effusions of Mr. Gaur? 
‘Yes! green are thy hills and thy valleys so smiling, 
And wild are thy rocks that recline o’er the sea; 


These once were thy beauties, sweet Largs, so beguiling, 
But gone are those charms for ever to me! 


‘For oh! the sweet flower that arose in the morning, 
And opened its blossoms so pure to the day, 

On the banks of the Clyde which sprung so adorning, 
In the prime of its beauty has faded away. 


‘How sweet was that face and mild its expression, 
As a lamb on the lea in the evening beam ; 

And kind was that heart, and soft its impression, 
So soft as the moonlight that sleeps on the stream, 


* And the flow of those spirits was gay and delighting, 
That arose from the innocent glow of the heart ; 
And those manners were affable, open, inviting, 
The offspring of kindness, and strangers to art. 


*But Consumption’s pale hand, with a touch cold and pining, 
Has wasted those charms; on a strange distant shore 

The lily was withered, wan and declining, 
It bowed its sweet head, and it never rose more. 


‘Then though green are thy hills and thy valleys so smiling, 
And romantic thy rocks that recline o’er the sea, 

These beauties, gay village, to others beguiling, 
Can only be tasted with sadness by me.’ 

We don’t know how it may impress others, but it strikes us very forcibly, 
that there is a good deal of benevolence, and not a little true philosophy, in 
the following passage of a letter from Dr. Franxuin to a friend whom he 
had assisted in some pecuniary strait: ‘As to the kindness you mention, I wish 
it could have been of more service to you. But if it had been, all the thanks I 
should desire is, that you would always be ready to serve any other person that 
may need your assistance, and let good offices go round; for mankind are all of a 
family. For my own part, when I am employed in serving others, I do not con- 
sider myself as conferring favors, but as paying debts. In my travels, and since my 
settlement, I have received much kindness from men to whom I shall never have 
an opportunity of making the least direct return; and numberless mercies’ from 
Gop, who is infinitely above being benefited by our services. Those kindnesses 
from men I can therefore only return on their fellow-men, and I can also show my 
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gratitude for those mercies from Gop, by a readiness to help his other children, 
who are my brethren. Our friend and ancient correspondent J. G. 
Saxe, (hats off to the new District Attorney of the metropolis of the ‘Green Mountain 
State !’) who can’t write even a private note without exposing his proclivity to wit 
and humor, thus discourses concerning ‘ Fat Women :’ ‘A friend of mine has a fond- 
ness for fat women. As Ico was ‘nothing if not critical’ so to him a woman is 
nothing if not fat. His taste is not without precedent. The Turks have the same 

fancy. With them, corporeal obesity, with the farther attraction of red hair, is 
reckoned the chief essential of feminine beauty. Indeed, they are represented to 
have a custom of fattening their women for marriage; that is to say, for ‘ market, 
as farmers do their pigs. ‘The more the merrier’ is the husband’s motto, as well in 
regard to the size as the number of his spouses. He holds, in spite of the proverb, 
that one cannot have ‘too much of a good thing, and chooses a wife accordingly ; 
his scale of beauty being a hay-scale. ANAcREON, too, seems to have had the same 
‘weakness. He praises his favorite mistress for being round and full-bosomed, 
(BaAvxo0azos,) which shows the poet to have been an admirer of plumptitude, if not 

of pinguitude. But my friend goes far beyond the Greek or the Turk —the classic 
or the barbarian. He has a sort of pingui-mania; his fancy for fat amounts 
to infatuation. He cannot conceive that a woman should have beauty without 
it, any more than without a nose. To him it is quite the foundation of the whole 
matter, as one may learn from the following anecdote. A very pretty young 
lady, of a trim and rather delicate figure, having newly come to reside in the 
village of St. A , Was the subject of much admiration among the beaux 
of the place. One evening, while a knot of young fellows were discussing her 
charms, one of the company turned to my friend, and inquired with much en- 
thusiasm whether he didn’t think Miss B very beautiful? ‘Beautiful?’ cried 
he, with a magnificent frown, ‘ beautiful? Why, Sir, she lacks the very first essen- 
tial—she is not even fat!’ . A youne boarding-school Miss, known to us 
by ‘name and nature, writes to us from a charming little town on the east bank of 
the Hudson, directly opposite the Kaiitskills : ‘Yesterday Mrs. J called me 
out upon the piazza to look at the Kaitskills. I never saw them appear so 
grandly before. Their tops were dark-blue; then came a broad streak of light, 
and then another deep, deep blue streak, and then a broad expanse of gold! It was 
very beautiful’ No doubt; for that was a sight to see, along that noble range of 
mountains. We often think of them; and sometimes 











—— ‘when sleep the eye-lid fills 
Our spirit seems to walk abroad 
Among those mighty hills! 


‘Turd edition of Chanticleer!’ we see in a daily journal. ‘S’artain;’ that’s‘ easy 
as lying’? Dr. McHenry, of Philadelphia, according to ‘OxLapop, had the words 
‘third edition’ on the title-page of a volume of his ‘Poems’ before the first two 
hundred copies were printed! The fact became notorious. An ‘edition’ is a 
‘noun of multitude; but it does’nt always ‘signify many.’ ‘Take the idea, read- 
er? . . . Can you tell, particularly, madam, why this is very good? It is good, 
whether you can tell or no: ‘The Frost-spirit wooed and would marry a sweet 
Flower. He said to the Frower,‘ Wilt thou?’ and the Fiower ‘ wilt’-ed.’. . . Mr. 
Pratt, a metropolitan artist, has lately finished a portrait of the poet Sropparp, 
which is a screeching likeness. Its merit as a work of art, and as a faithful copy of 
the original, is remarkable. Friends of the artist or of his sitter may see the picture 
at Mr. Prart’s studio, over Messrs. Turrany and Youne’s splendid establishment, 
orner of Chambers-street and Broadway. We learn that the portrait will appear 
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in the next exhibition of the National Academy. . We thank our French con- 
temporary, the ‘ Courier des Etats Unis,’ for its kind words. It will always be our 
aim to deserve them. It is the high character of the ‘ Courier’ itself which renders 
its praise a matter to be courted: 

‘Le KnickerBocxer. — La livraison du mois de Décembre de cette intéressante publication 
vient de paraitre, aussi riche, aussi vari¢ée que celles qui Pont précédés, Une vingtaine d’arti- 
cles dus 4 des plumes différentes, et traitant les uns des matiéres s¢rieuses, les autres des sujets 
de fantaisie ; quelques poésies gracieuses, et, parmi elles, trois strophes pleines de caprice, et 
réunies sous un titre qui dit assez ce qu’elles contiennent: ‘Ce que amour n’est pas, et ce qu’il 
est,’ puis, comme toujours, la chronique éditoriale, pétillante d’esprit et d’observations 
amusantes, tel est le contenu fort attrayant de cette nouvelle livraison. Est-il besoin, de faire 
valoir les mérites réellement littéraires de cette Revue, lorsqu’elle se recommande si bien d’elle- 
méme par les noms qui signent ses pages? Nous nous contentons donc de saluer d’un éloge de 
pius l’activite intelligente et le bon goat qui président a la redaction du Knickerbocker.’ 


WE have seldom seen any thing better, in the way of hybrid ‘ canine Latinity,’ 
than the following, which was cut from a country newspaper by the friend from 
whom we derive it. It bears the sounding title ‘Santa Anna and Americanus 
Duz:’ 

‘Furr Mexicanus homo, Auditus their old cracked drums rattle, 








Santa Anna was his name, O. 
Milites feroces multi, 
Dark-complexioned, ‘ whiskerandi,’ 
‘Whale hog’ Mexicans were under 
This bellicosus son of thunder. 
Viginii thousand ragged brutes, 
Half starved, not clothed, et sine boots, 
Fame, non fama driven on, | 
Misertimus set to look upon. 
| 
| 
| 


Santa Anna — antedictus, 

(Home qui never yet has licked us) 

Multum jactatus that he would 
= Tay Lor into kindling-wood, 
Marched boldly up, confiding in | 
Those ;wenty thousand scamps, to win 

The bloody pugnam, and to crack 
Alike the head and hopes of ‘Zack.’ 
Tam little novit Sanra ANNA 

Of our brave boys, who never ran a— | 
Way from Diaso.us vetus ipse ; 
Much less from such half-starved and tipsy, | 
Swarthy, diminutive Mexicani ; 

But always whipped them, few or many. 


Apud Saltillum Tay.or fuit; | 

It seems that Santa Anna knew it; 

Se led his copias straight up to it, 

Et down on Tay tor ille ruit: | 
i 


TayLor, Americanus Dux, 
(Prepared to give him some hard knocks,) 





We t, how do you like us, reader, in our new dress? Are we handsome, or are 
we not? Is the number a good one, or is it not? If it is not, the next one will be; 
for we have n’t had in years better matériel than is now lying in our port-folios, 


awaiting publication. This month’s receipts, 
rich.’ We ‘know no retiring ebb!’ 


we read, is the ‘ Philadelphia Drawing-Room Journal.’ Beautifully printed, upon 
fairest paper; ably edited; and with rare correspondents—our esteemed friend 
and contributor, ‘Tae Cuevatier,’ otherwise Cuartes G. Letanp, Esq., a profound 
scholar and able writer, chiefest among them — we are not surprised at its eminent 
popularity. . . . Sverat pages of ‘Gossip, including references to new pub- 
lications, depositories and works of art, etc., are unavoidably omitted. 


Made loving haste to give him battle. 
Impiger homo vere he 

The very man he wished to see 

Was Santa Anna; though he had 
Four times as numerous a squad! 


In numero trusting on he comes, 

With squeaking fifes and kettle-drums, 
Muros Saltilli nunc appetit, 

Firmly resolved to die or take it: 


Sed Taytor fortiter stood his ground ; 
Cock-fighting Santa Anna found, 
A much more pleasant kind of game, 
Quam in hoc modo, seeking fame. 


Our story’s brevis; ille ran 

And in retreating led the van; 
Relinquit aliquos on the field, 

To most their long legs proved a shield. 





Our gallant Taytor is no fool, 

Semper paratus — ever cool ; 

He’s given the Mexicans to their pain, 
Such charming fits, and will again. 


Noster advice to Santa ANNA, 

Is that he go back to Havana; 

Or if he’s still resolved to wield 
His trenchant blade on battle-field, 
Jactare less, pugnare more, 

Or he ’ll get flogged as oft before.’ 


in prose and verse, have been ‘very 
One of the pleasantest weekly prints 


